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WHY A YORKSHIREMAN CAME HOME® 


The Elephant's Health Parade 



On a Surrey iarm where a number oj circus elephants are kept there is a daily health parade, 
and here we see Miss Marjorie Sanger, granddaughter of the founder of the famous circus, 
examining an elephant at the beginning of the day. The daily health parade has been carried 
out ever since a number of elephants were mysteriously poisoned some years ago , 


THE GIRL ON THE 
PRAIRIE 

CORA HIND AND THE 
WHEAT BELT 

How She Has Made Her Way 
in the Great Dominion 

A REMARKABLE CAREER 

Once there was a girl who did not 
know quite what to do with her life. 

Her name was Cora Hind, and she 
was born on the Canadian prairie, on a 
grain farm, where there was not too much 
room for a growing family or too much 
money with which to feed and clothe 
them. Cora had a roughish. schooling 
and turned out to fend for herself. 

She got work in a lawyer’s office in 
the town, and at first was pleased but 
presently very dissatisfied. Cora could see 
that this was going to lead nowhere, 
and she had an exploring and ambitious 
mind. She thought it all out, took her 
savings from the bank, and rented and 
set up a small office, which she opened as a 
bureau for reporting news, chiefly of an 
agricultural nature. People of the town 
began to be aware that there was a young 
girl in their midst who had unusual 
gifts and knew how to use them. 

Rejection and Recognition 

Cora sent in one of her reports to the 
Manitoba Free Press. Then, greatly 
daring, she sent an estimate for the 
year’s crop in the 'Wheat Belt. The 
editor did not know anything about 
this woman who set up as an authority 
on grain crops, and he dropped her 
estimate into his waste paper basket. 
When the harvest was over Cora’s 
estimate proved uncannily correct. The 
next year it was published. 

Miss Hind is now,known as one of the 
experts on wheat production in Canada. 
She is agricultural editor of the Mani¬ 
toba Free Press. As the seasons have 
gone by the Dominion Government has 
learned that her figures are to be 
trusted. They accept her estimates for 
the year, and the news is cabled all over 
the. world. Sometimes her estimate 
proves so correct that people whose 
fortunes rise and fall according to the 
extent of the' wheat harvest call her 
the wheat wizard. ' 

A Spell of Hard Thinking 

Miss Flind has just published her esti¬ 
mate for tliis year’s crops. Before she 
arrived at this conclusion she did a 
spell of hard work and hard thinking! 
Any bird in the air in that vast zone 
called the Wheat Belt might have seen a 
bronzed, sturdy-looking Tittle woman 
bumping over' the prairie trails in a 
rough old car. She stopped the car 
every few miles for the purpose of pluck¬ 
ing an ear of wheat. 

At eacji prairie town she made a halt, 
and was given a number of telegrams. 
Before she got back to Winnipeg she had 
covered an area of about one thousand 
by seven hundred miles, and had had 


reports from three hundred corre¬ 
spondents scattered over the Canadian 
Wheat Belt. 

Once more she has sent in her report. 
She says Canada may expect some 
424,312,133 bushels of wheat this year. 
For twenty years she has done this, and 
never have her estimates proved much 
wide of the mark. 

It is very heartening to find a woman 
carving - a career for herself in such a 
way. So many qualities are needed here 
that make for the good of human life : 
judgment, steady purpose, keen brain¬ 
power, and self-reliance. Cora Hind 
learned long ago, as the result of practical 
experience, the truth of the saying that 
if you do not believe in yourself no 'one 
else will believe in you. 


FLYING UPSIDE DOWN 

Herr Fieseler, a German airman, 
has flown from Cologne to Bonn up¬ 
side down. ' 

He was accompanied by another 
aeroplane, whose pilot is witness to the 
fact that Herr Fieseler did not change 
his position. The distance is 17 miles. 

When they reached the town of Bonn 
Herr Fieseler looped the loop and made 
a perfect landing, but he showed signs of- 
great strain afterwards. 

Herr Fieseler recently made a world 
record for upside-dowm flying by a 
flight lasting ten minutes, and now he 
has broken his own record, for the 
Cologne-Bonn trip took 15 minutes. 

We hope no English pilot.will try to 
break this record and his neck. 


THE LITTLE BIRD 
OF LAHORE 

STORY OF A GOLDEN 
; . ORIOLE 

The Mate Who Came to Sit 
Beside the Cage 

VISITING ITS BENEFACTOR 

Miss Weeks, the sister-in-charge of the Church 
Missionary Zenana Hospital, Clarkabad, 
Lahore,' sends us the following account of 
an interesting patient. She shall tell the story 
in her own admirable way. 

Recently a severe sandstorm swept 
down on us at night. Many beautiful 
trees were blown. down, and in the 
morning a beautiful golden oriole, with 
feathers like gold-coloured satin and 
wings and tail like black velvet, was 
picked up in the garden and brought to 
‘me by one'of the servants. The poor 
thing was evidently in distress. . . * 

I examined it carefully, and found 
that though its wing was severely 
bruised it was not broken. So I made 
it a home in my bicycle basket, and fed 
it with bananas, peaches, and crickets. 

A Friendly Bird 

At the end of three days it could flutter 
about the room. As I was anxious that 
it should not use its wing too much 
I found an old parrot cage, into which 
it hopped quite happily, and looked 
round as much as to say “ Please close 
the door. 1 feel safe in here.’’ 

It was the most friendly little bird 
I have ever known. It would eat from 
my hand and sleep on my shoulder. 
When the early breakfast tray was 
brought to my room at six o’clock it; 
would get quite excited, and perch on 
the handle of the tray while I ate. my 
toast. I gave it an eggeup of bread-and- 
milk, which it would-eat up quicklv, 
then hop back into its cage. It was 
very fond of golden syrup, and after 
swallowing a whole spoonful of it would 
wipe its beak on my arm. .. 

The Pretty Hammock Nest 

In the evenings I hung the cage out' 
side under one of the trees, and its 
mate would come and sit beside it. 
Gradually! its wing - got stronger, and 
soon it was able to fly about the room. 

At'the end of fourteen days it . flew 
into a tree, where it was quickly joined 
by its mate. They have since built 
a pretty hammock nest in a tree near 
the bungalow, 'and at present are en-' 
gaged in bringing'up a family. , .: 

In the evening my little patient often 
comes to visit me, but does not come 
near enough to be caught. Now and 
then it whistles one or two flutelike 
notes, and I am sure it is saying 
“. Thank you for your care and atten¬ 
tion. I am quite well now.’’ 

That is the true story of a little golden 
oriole of Lahore. Our readers will agree 
with us that it is one of the best stories 
of bird life the C.N. has ever been 
able to tell. 
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THE SLAVES SET 
FREE 


A FORTUNE OUT 
OF WORK 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR PEACE 


Heroism in a 
Signal-Box 


WHAT WILL THEY DO? 

The Sadness That Sometimes 
Comes With Sudden Liberty 

THE CIVIL WAR NEGROES 

It will be fascinating to see bow the 
200,000 freed slaves of Sierra Leone 
profit by their liberty and in what way 
they will act. 

What will the emancipated slaves 
do ? When the great day of liberation 
drew near in the West Indies the black 
people thought the change w : ould result 
in their rising and slaying their white 
former owners, and some of the songs 
they sang still exist, blood-curdling 
compositions. But the violence that was 
expected by some did not happen. 

Terrified By Freedom 

In the United States, where in 1865 
four million Negroes were slaves, the 
change, when it did come, was stupefying. 
Here was independence, the right to go 
where they liked and to do as they liked, 
within the law. But they were terrified, 
like wild animals liberated in a city from 
a cage, like babies turned loose in the 
world to provide for themselves. 

Some of them had not even Christian 
names ; fewer still had surnames. They 
had to find names, employment, homes, 
everything. To the aged slaves liberty 
came as a desertion by their masters ; 
to others the parting from their old 
owners was heart-breaking. 

Claiming compensation for slave¬ 
owners in Sierra Leone the other day 
a descendant of slaves said the present 
slave-owners there were an aristocratic 
people, and could not suddenly work 
for themselves. That was true of the 
Southern States Americans too. They 
could not live without the Negroes, and 
the Negroes could not live without them. 

Noble Slaves 

They had to rearrange matters, as 
we had had to after the Black Death 
had destroyed nearly all our slave 
labour here. So hosts of Negroes stayed 
where they were, free, yet fixed, and 
working for wages instead of for food and 
lodging. Some behaved nobly, and 
worked for nothing till the crops were 
gathered lest their old owners should be 
ruined ; and one princely fellow, having 
saved some £60, walked over 300 miles 
to place his little all in the impoverished 
hands of the “ old massa.” 

Of course the conditions are different 
on the West Coast of Africa, where 
black chiefs and not white men are the 
owners of black slaves. But these 
slaves in Sierra I.eone are kindred of the 
Negroes in America, and good nature is 
common to both. America’s difficulties 
were settled within four years of the 
emancipation of the slaves, and white 
men will quickly help toward a similar 
happy goal in this British Protectorate. 

TWO OLD MEN PASS ON 
From the Lakes and the Alps 

Two links with other days have been 
Severed by the deaths of Richard Ellis 
of Ambleside and Hans Burgener of 
the Wetterhorn. 

Richard Ellis, who was almost 90, 
remembered being patted on the head 
by Wordsworth. When he was a boy 
visitors who asked about the big-built 
man with a harsh voice were told he was 
" nobbut auld Wordsworth.” 

He had memories, too, of another 
Lakeland worthy, Harriet Martineau, 
having carried the proofs of one of her 
books to and fro between Windermere 
and The Knoll, five miles each way. 

Hans Burgener, whose later years were 
spent as keeper of the Gleckstein Hut 
on the Wetterhorn, was a noted moun¬ 
tain guide, climbing most of the peaks 
of the Bernese Oberland. Generations of 
English climbers knew and esteemed 
him, and will be sorry to miss him. 


Story of a Pot of Money 

SILVER PENNIES FROM A 
ROMAN CAMP 

It may have been about the time when 
Scotsmen were giving themselves airs at 
Bannockburn (it was almost certainly 
before the time when the Black Prince 
buckled, on his armour) that someone 
glided out to the site of an old Roman camp 
at Little Chester one moonless night. 

He carried a spade and an earthenware 
pot under his cloak, and he kept stopping 
to listen for someone following him. But 
there was no sound except of the wind in 
the trees or a dog barking miles away. 
Arrived at the camp, he buried the pot. 
It contained his fortune, many hundreds 
of silver pennies. Afterwards he took 
great care to cover the place with grass 
and leaves so that no thief should find 
it; perhaps he hid the signs of digging 
so well that he could not find the place 
himself ! At any rate the pot lay there 
undiscovered for centuries. 

Discovered By Workmen 

The miser probably chose the site of 
an old Roman camp because legends 
would cling to such a place and super¬ 
stitious peasants would be afraid to go 
near it at night for fear of ghosts. But 
his choice led to the very thing he least 
desired: the discovery of his treasure. 

The other day some workmen excavat¬ 
ing the Roman site came across his pot. 
They thought the silver pennies were 
only Cooperative Society checks, and 
threw them aside as things of no value. 
How it would have cut the miser to the 
heart .to know that! 

■ Luckily the value of the coins was 
discovered in time, and, although many 
were lost, 634 were recovered. An 
inquest was held by the Derby Coroner, 
and experts told him that the coins were 
issued in the reigns of the first two 
Edwards, and most of them had never 
been used. The jury found that the 
treasure was the property of the Crown. 

It is sad to think of the fortune that 
has been out of work for some six 
hundred years. It could have found such 
excellent employment if it had been 
given to an almshouse or a school instead 
of being put in the earth. 

JOHN WESLEY’S TREE 
His Last Sermon in the Open 

The great gale with which our doleful 
summer ended did one irrevocable piece 
of mischief : it blew down the old ash 
tree under which John Wesley preached 
his last open-air sermon about a century 
and a half ago. 

When that sermon was preached at 
Winchelsea Wesley was within a few 
months of his death, being 87. In earlier 
days he had had some rough experiences 
in his open-air preaching, but in his 
old 1 age the common people flocked 
gladly"to hear him. 

His visits were received with un¬ 
bounded delight, and became public 
holidays. Only to look at him as he 
stood "under that Winchelsea ash tree 
must have been in itself a baptism. “ So 
fine an old man I never saw," said one 
who knew him. The happiness of his 
mind beamed forth in his countenance. 
Every look showed how fully he enjoyed 
the gay remembrance of a life well spent." 

Winchelsea is considering the re¬ 
erection of the historic tree trunk on 
the old site.' Picture on page 12 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Djiun. . Jin 

Kerguelen.Kerg-e-len 

Magellan.Mah-Jel-lan 

Manitoba ... . Man-e-to-bah 

Mindanao . . . Mcen-dah-nah-o 
Tatra ....... Tah-trah 


WALKING BEFORE 
WE RUN 

The Slow Building-Up of the 
Fabric of a Peaceful World 


LEAGUE AND THE PROTOCOL 


Many nations have been angry with 
Britain for her opposition to the pro¬ 
posals (embodied in what is known as 
the Protocol) for stiffening the obligation 
of members of the League of Nations 
to make war on an aggressor. .... 

It is very satisfactory, therefore, that 
at one of the last sittings of the Assembly 
of the League so important a delegate 
as Dr. Nansen should have gone out of 
his way to express appreciation of what 
Britain has done and is doing for the 
prevention of war. The Franco-German 
frontier has been a danger spot through 
the centuries, and Britain has under¬ 
taken to make war on any country 
which attacks it in future. 

" If Britain had hesitated to increase 
her commitments (said Dr. Nansen), 
all realised that it was chiefly because 
she took her commitments so seriously 
and was anxious not to weaken her power 
to honour existing engagements by 
contracting fresh ones.” 

Dr. Nansen’s hope is that other 
countries will give similar guarantees 
in regard to other causes of quarrel, so 
that we may have, to be going on with, a 


Bringing to Light the Home 
of Saint John 

’T’hh explorers of Ephesus are 
once again at work with 
pick and spade, digging up the 
history of this cradle of the infant 
Church. They are bringing to 
light many things Saint Paul 
.himself may perhaps have seen, 
scenes Saint John may have 
looked upon. 

John, the Saint of Ephesus, the 
last of the Apostles to die, lived 
to a great age, and it is more than 
possible that the very catacombs 
have been disclosed to which in 
his last days he used to be carried 
to exhort the Christians “ to love 
one another.” 

The interesting story of Ephesus and 
what is happening there is told in My 
Magazine for November, on sale every¬ 
where October 15. 


network of local Locamos in place of a 
universal Protocol. 

It is with this idea of learning to walk 
before trying to run in mind that the 
Assembly adopted a series of proposals 
for ensuring peace. First of all it solemnly 
declared that " all aggressive war is and 
remains prohibited,” and then it decided 
to set up a committee to consider what 
measures should be taken to give to all 
States such guarantees of arbitration 
and security as will make them ready and 
able to fix their armaments at the lowest 
possible figure. The committee will con¬ 
sider a scheme by Dr. Nansen for secur¬ 
ing universal arbitration. 

Meanwhile members of the League are 
to be asked to state what measures they 
would be prepared to take and what 
forces they would be prepared to employ 
to support the decisions of the League 
Council in the event of a conflict breaking 
out in any particular region in which 
they are interested.- These inquiries 
are certain to show that there are a great 
many nations besides Britain which 
are shy of defining their military commit¬ 
ments, including some who have been 
loud in denouncing the backwardness of 
Britain to support the Protocol. 


Girl’s Courage in a 
Dark Hour 

What boy or girl seeing the bright, 
gleaming levers in a signal-box all in a 
row, has not longed to be a signalman 
and pull them ? 

No doubt Renee Chassenotte, the 
signalman’s daughter at Prunay, on the 
Rheims—Chalons line, must often have 
wished she might work the signals in 
her father’s cabin, little dreaming in 
what terrible circumstances her wish 
would be fulfilled. 

The other day her father was lighting 
the lamps when a train dashed by and 
knocked him down. She found him lying 
by the line and had him carried into th< 
station waiting-room, where he died in < 
few minutes. Then the poor girl re¬ 
membered that other trains were due. 
Forcing back her tears, she went to hei 
father’s signal-box, and for five hours, 
till, relief came, she worked the signals, 
saving countless lives on that busy iron 
thoroughfare. 

She has been recommended for the 
French bronze medal for devotion, and 
richly she has earned it. 

EAT MORE HONEY 
A Lesson From the Bee Show 

We have learned to eat more fruit 
and drink more milk, and now a fresh 
campaign is being launched to make us 
spread more honey. 

The National Show of Bees and 
Honey at the Crystal Palace taught 
many people that honey is a valuable 
food. Particularly convincing was a 
demonstration staged by the largest 
breeder of bees in Czecho-Slovakia, who 
showed specially strong Alpine honey 
in little tubes. These tubes are supplied 
to soldiers on the march, and are used 
in the hospitals when a stimulant is 
required. A dose can be squeezed out 
easily, and a patent lid prevents all 
danger of evaporation. 

If honey takes the place of brandy 
in England there is sure to be a good 
deal of fainting. We cannot imagine a 
more popular medicine. 

THINGS SAID 

Three queues make one bed-jacket. 

A woman knitter in a theatre queue 
It is the profit of the middleman 
which is making everything so dear. 

Sir Edward Stern 

In all the relations of life let us have 
nothing to do with lies. 

Roman Catholic Appeal to Ireland 
We are on the threshold of a musical 
era of great enterprise. 

Sir Walford Davies ' 
We have to make people ashamed of 
having flies in their homes. 

Dr. T. B. Layton 

A typical English cobbler in every 
village of the world would soon stop 
•war. The Children’s Treasure House 
I never play a piece in public till I 
have played it in private several 
thousand hours. Pachmann the pianist 
When we fly at 1000 miles an hour we 
shall be able to girdle the globe in 
24 hours. Sir Alan Cobham ' 

We should be so glad to find new 
truth that we feel no pain in rejecting 
old error. The Bishop Of Birmingham 

My children greatly enjoyed the 
Children's Encyclopedia, and it used to 
amuse me to pounce questions upon 
them from it. Miss Eva Moore 
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A MAN OF IRON 

SON OF AMERICA’S 
OLD SCHOOL 

His Feats in the Days of the 
Great Civil War \ 

BRIDGES AND MINERALS 

America is remembering something 
she had almost forgotten—that Colonel 
Washington A. Roebling, with the help 
of his father, built Brooklyn Bridge and, 
with the help of his son, got together 
the finest private collection of minerals 
in the world. Not very long ago the 
Colonel died, and now his son has given 
his father’s memory to America and the 
precious collection of minerals, with 
money to support it, to the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington. The great 
bridge-building firm goes on, as we see 
from the pictures of its latest bridge in 
the October issue of the C.N. Monthly. 

A Memory of Gettysburg 

This queer soldier-engineer was one of 
the finest sons of the old school America 
has produced. Such men are not easily 
found. Colonel W. A. R., as he called 
himself, went heart and soul into the 
Civil War, and performed what were 
great feats in those days. He threw 
suspension bridges across rivers fcj the 
Union army; and he was the first to 
go up in an observation balloon and 
discover certain stealthy movements of 
General Lee toward Gettysburg, know¬ 
ledge which greatly aided the' tactics 
of the Union forces. 

He helped to haul cannon with his 
own hands on to the little Round Tor at 
Gettysburg for that decisive battle 
which was the beginning of victory. It 
was men like Colonel Roebling who 
helped to win freedom for the oppressed. 

The Colonel’s Great Hobby 

The war over, he returned home. His 
father was preparing to build Brooklyn 
Bridge, but the plans were not finished 
when he died in 1869. The Colonel took 
over the job, and the plans and con¬ 
struction of that famous bridge, which 
was considered one of the engineering 
feats of the century, were almost entirely 
his own. But these occupations were 
merely his employment, and not half 
so engrossing as his hobby, which was 
mineral collecting. 

His energy in an)? aspect of work was 
amazing. He nearly killed himself over 
Brooklyn Bridge, but even before then 
, he had almost worn himself out col¬ 
lecting minerals. For two years while 
the bridge was a-building the Colonel, 
in a fever of anxiety to see that the work 
was being properly done, spent more 
time than any other man in the stifling air 
of the caissons. Caissons, as engineering 
boys of the C.N. know, are large water¬ 
tight cases used in making foundations 
under water. They are not pleasant 
to spend a working day in. 

His Two Memorials 

Toward the end of the ‘operations 
the Colonel overdid it, and was carried 
up out of one of the caissons uncon¬ 
scious. His doctor was very severe with 
him, and told him he was lucky to be 
alive. This indomitable man refused 
to believe'that his health was broken,' 
but submitted to the necessity of super¬ 
intending the finishing of Brooklyn 
Bridge from his bedroom. 

Engineering was only one of the 
Colonel’s employments. Most of them 
are forgotten. Brooklyn Bridge and the 
mineral collection will survive. This 
collection, together with another recent 
bequest of the same nature, puts the 
Smithsonian at the head of all of the 
mineralogical collections in America. The 
Smithsonian now ranks in this respect 
with the great museums of London and 
Vienna, foremost in the world. 



HARNESSING THE RIVER SHANNON 


At work on the last stage of the great undertaking 


A diver about to descend 


German engineers at work 


m 


A view of the new channel.into which the Shannon will be diverted 

The great work of harnessing the River Shannon near Limerick is nearing completion. 
The contract is being carried out for the Irish Government by a German firm which sug¬ 
gested the scheme, and hundreds of German engineers are working with the 2000 Irish 
labourers; A new waterway nine miles long has been made so that the river will fall 100 feet 
in one leap, and thus provide electric power and light for the whole of the Irish Free State 


AUSTRALIA’S GREAT 
RIVER 

WHAT TO DO WITH IT 

The Possibility of Developing 
the Murray as a Waterway 

CITY VERSUS CONTINENT 

It looks as if something were really to 
be done at last to make proper use of 
Australia’s greatest river. 

The Murray River drains country' 
covering a quarter of a million square 
miles and is 1200 miles long. It is 
navigable for 1000 miles, but only by 
small ships. It passes through country 
where the rainfall is very low, and in 
summer, in its upper reaches, evapora¬ 
tion reduces it to a series of pools. A 
great deal has been done by irrigation 
work to increase production along its 
banks, especially .in intensive fruit 
culture. Something, too, has been done 
to improve navigation, but this work 
hangs fire, and for a very good mason. 

A Formidable Sand-Bar 

At its lower end the river flows into 
the great shallow Lake Alexandrina, 
and between the lake and Encounter 
Bay it spreads into the extraordinary 
narrow sheet of water, parallel to the 
coast and nearly 200 miles long, called 
tlie Coorong. There is only a very narrow 
slip of land between the Coorong and the 
sea, and at the point where' this is 
broken for the outflow of the river there 
is a formidable sand-bar. This is the 
real obstacle to the development ol 
Murray River navigation. 

A canal somewhere in this district 
seems the obvious solution, and Mr. 
Bruce, the Prime Minister, has been 
investigating the possibility of construct¬ 
ing such a canal at the Coorong’s north¬ 
western extremity, between Goolwa and 
Victor Harbour. 

Vested City Interests 

But, why has not all this been gone 
into long ago ? On that point Mr. Bruce 
has made some illuminating remarks. 
Murray irrigation, he said, was approach¬ 
ing completion, but navigation was far 
from that stage. He doubted whether 
it was any good providing navigation 
facilities unless a port of exit were 
established; but he belonged to a 
school which was not prepared to bow 
the knee to large vested interests, and 
the wisest system of transport would be 
adopted, whether water, road, or motor. 

One may guess the significance of this 
reference to vested city interests from a 
glance at the map of South-Eastern 
Australia. For -the greater part of its 
course the Murray, flowing west, divides 
Victoria and New South Wales, and on 
cither side of it are networks of railways, 
those on the north running eastward to 
Sydney and those on the south running 
southward to Melbourne. . Sydney and 
Melbourne, capital towns of two power¬ 
ful States, seem to have an obvious 
interest in letting the Murray alone. 
Traffic by the Murray would not be 
popular with these railways, though it 
would be to the benefit of South 
Australia, through which the river's 
lower reaches flow. * 

What Australia Cannot Afford 

Then what about Adelaide, the South 
Australian capital and seaport ? 
Adelaide, too, has railways which con¬ 
veniently tap the Murray at half a 
dozen points. Clearly, therefore, Adelaide 
has also vested city interests which clash 
with the interests of a Victor Harbour 
at the end of a Goolwa Canal. 

• This is not the first time the interests 
of Australia’s great, cities, containing 
about half the population of all Australia; 
have clashed with the interests ’ of 
Australia as a whole. Yet Australia as 
a whole cannot afford to neglect the 
development of her natural waterways. 
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WHY A YORKSHIRE 
MAN CAME HOME 

Making Himself a Man 
Again .. 

ANOTHER CONSCIENCE STORY 


THE DOCTOR WITH 
AN IDEA 

A Story From a Country 
Lane 


Some people go through life -without 
a slip : they are happy. Some people 
fall, and then lie in the mud- for ever: 
they are cowards. Some people fall, and 
rise, and join the. forward march again : 
they are brave. 

A man who has redeemed himself like 
this, and whose name we will not publish, 
has just returned to the place, which 
we will not mention, from which he ran 
away some time ago. 

He was once the treasurer of a York¬ 
shire Outipg Fund. Working-men used 
to contribute to the fund, and at the end 
of the year they all went to see a Cup 
Final. But one year, when the treasurer 
had money troubles; - he yielded . to 
temptation and embezzled the money. 
He disappeared with it, and no one ever 
expected to see him again. - 

But remorse followed as soon as the 
deed was done. He knew lie could never 
be happy until he had atoned for 'the 
wrong done to those who had trusted him. 

A Great Atonement 

’ He went to Canada and found work 
in a gold mine. Because lie was a miner 
by trade his experience led to' rapid 
promotion. Soon he was earning a good 
salary in a place where no one knew of 
his past and everyone thought well of 
his future. • • ■ 

‘ Then he made a‘ great atonement. He 
felt that it would not be enough to send 
the ninety pounds Tie had embezzled.' 
He bravely determined to take it back 
•himself and ' accept whatever •punish¬ 
ment the law meted out to him. 

So Tie came back to his old home. 
This man-who had left- England like a 
hunted rat came back to it like a man. 
After lie had given back, the money he 
had to appear, ip . the dock at Doncaster 
and plead guilty to having embezzled it. 
He faced tliis'shartie like a man who was 
aSliame'd Of it, .although it might have 
' meant imprisonment. The magistrates, 
happily,' only bound him over, under 
the First Offenders Act, and told him 
to go back to his work in Canada. 

Now lie can look the world in the face 
again, " for he owes not any man.” 

DRIVEN GUT OF THE 
TEMPLE 

The Pests of Menin Gate 


TRAGIC TALES FROM 
FAR-OFF ISLANDS ■> 

The Quest of a Bride 

ALONE ON SUNDAY ISLAND 

Two tragic stories come from far 
Pacific Islands. 

A young Half-caste native of Fenrhyn 
Island had a sweetheart at Tahiti, 700 
miles away, and he persuaded his brother 
and two other youths to embark with 
him . on a 22-foot sailing-boat in order 
that he might find her and marry her. 

They hoped to steer by the stars, but 
lost their way. On the eighth day they 
came to the 1 end of their water supply, 
but five days afterwards rain fell and 
brought temporary relief. Then, in 
another five days, a storm came and 
capsized the boat. Her crew managed 
to right her and scramble back, but all 
their food had sunk as well as all their 
canvas except the jib sail. .*■- 

Seagull as Food 

In the 15 days which followed they 
managed to catch and kill a seagull, 
which they ate raw. Then they drifted 
on to an island;, but as the boat struck 
the rocky shore the boom swung round 
and struck the lucklesSV-bridegroom-oa- 
the head and killed him. Some .hours 
later the three survivors were found 
lying exhausted on the: beach., 

When food and warmth had renewed 
their interest , in life the youths -found 
that they had'reached Manua, 1200 miles 
west of Tahiti, where the expectant bride 
awaited them. Later a passing'steamer 
took them to Auckland in New Zealand, 

The other story concerns : three 
Englishmen who landed - on -Sunday 
Island, intending to grow, tobacco, . 

They found,,, themselves the sole 
inhabitants, and had to undergo great 
hardships-. After- four months one of 
their number developed lockjaw from 
a splinter in his finger, and died. This 
decided the survivors to abandon their 
scheme, but it was many months 
before ■ a passing steamer saw their 
signals and took them to Auckland. 


LAND DOG AND SEA DOG 
A Good Turn 

A sea dog was very land to a land 
dog the other day. • 

The land dog was a terrier named 
Rupert and the sea dog was, the captain 
of the Princess Beatrice, an Isle of 
Wight steamer. 

Rupert and his mistress were on 
board as the steamer made her way 
up. Southampton Water, and Rupert, 
Who had not’ had time to get his sea 
legs, fell through the rails. 

In a few moments Rupert was just a 
speck struggling in the wake of the 
steamer, and his mistress was in tears. 

The captain might have said it was all 
Rupert’s fault and that he had to run 
to a time table, but, instead, he ordered 
full-speed astern: 

llr The mate made a noose with some 
rope, lassoed” Rupert’s Head,..., and 
hauled him on board, amid the greatest 
excitement on the part of the passengers. 
Rupert was not cowed or exhausted by 
his adventure, and after shaking him¬ 
self began to trot about the deck as 
if nothing had happened. 

LOST CARGO IN THE 
FORTH 

What a Magnet Will Do 

There is a cargo ship, the Elterwater, 
which , lies on the rocks in the Firth of 
Forth with a big cargo of pig-iron. 

Arrangements have.been made to use 
electric magnets to lift this iron out of 
the wreck, and with their; help it is 
expected that 300 tons of the cargo a day 
will be saved. 


WHAT A FIRE DID 

A doctor has told us a story which 
seems worth retelling. It illustrates the 
old saying that knowledge is power. 

The'doctor wanted to forget doctoring 
while he was on his holiday, but one 
morning, as he was motoring his wife 
down a leafy lane in a lonely country 
district, he turned a comer and came 
upon two wrecked cars. Of course he 
stopped and offered to help. 

Happily there were no broken bones, 
but one man had received an injury 
to his thigh known as a gravel rash. 
It was a very large one, for he had been 
flung violently on the road, and it Was 
extremely painful. Also it might prove 
dangerous if it were not dressed. 

Danger of a Speck of Dirt 

But, of course,, the doctor had no 
sterilised bandages with him, and nobody 
there had anything that was absolutely 
clean in the surgical sense. How Was the 
doctor to find something entirely. pure 
with which to cover the wound or protect 
it from the risk of poison ? 

* lie lit a fire of-dry- fern, and piled it 
up with twigs and leave’s. When they 
were all burned and the ashes had 
cooled he laid them'over fhe gravel 
rash. Then he tore some ‘envelopes 
open and laid them on the ash with their 
inner sides downward,' and he made 
everything secure with handkerchiefs. 

It is well to remember that the smallest 
speck of dirt' in an open wound may 
mean blood-poisoning, and ■ that where 
medicated lint is not' available wood 
ashes may be used to cover a wound. 
This form of potash dressing should - be 
obtainable even on a desert island I 

BEATING A DJINN 
A Village Springing Up 

The Djiriri who built Aladdin a palace 
in a night has been beaten by tile firm of 
builders who made the new village of 
Brentwood. 

Six months ago there was no village, 
and now there are 300 houses there, and 
people are moving in. Nine hundred 
more houses will be built. 

Although the Djinn did his best, his 
palace did -not contain half the luxuries 
of these houses, which have been built 
for working people and will only cost 
£575, thanks to a subsidy from the urban 
district council and mass production. 

Aladdin never had .electric, light, or a 
gas stove, or any of the labour-saving 
gadgets incorporated in these six-roomed 
cottages. Undoubtedly - the British 
workman has beaten the Djinn in time 
and in details, and it is better to live' in 
England than it was to live in the land 
of the Arabian Nights. 

A LIVE FUSE IN HIS 
POCKET 

Danger Lying in the Street 

An unknown man did a' sensible and 
rather brave thing the other day in 
Lancashire. 

He was walking down Wilderspool 
Causeway, one of Warrington’s busiest 
streets, when he saw something lying 
in the gutter which brought back 
memories of the war. . It was the live 
fuse of a trench mortar projectile. 

He put it in his pocket and took it 
to the police- station. No one there 
knew what to do with it, so he took it 
to the Peninsular Barracks, where an 
expert exploded it. 

Altogether he had a two-mile walk 
with the live fuse in his pocket.. It was 
better, he thought, than leaving the 
thing in Wilderspool Causeway and 
risking the Iives pf children; '«> 


QUEER SIGHT OF 
THE SUN 

Why It Seemed Out of 
Place 

A RARE PHENOMENON 

A good friend of the C.N. who is a 
meteorologist had a little shock'one 
evening not long ago. 

Looking out toward the sunset to 
note the conditions of the sky, he saw 
what was apparently the Sun still 
shining brilliantly where it should have 
been two hours before. 

For a moment he stood still with 
surprise .; then he realised that he was 
witnessing a curious phenomenon, rarely 
seen in this country and known as a 
mock sun. . ,, •, 

A Mock Sun. 

The sky was cloudy-at the time. A 
bank of clouds in what is called' Cirro- 
stratus formation obscured the real 
Sun except for a few seconds, when the 
rim shofie' thr'6ugh as it sank toward 
the horizon. About 22 degrees higher 
up, nearly a quarter of the way to 
zenith, a brilliant' white disc shone 
like the Sun through the white vapour. 
From this a shaft of light extended 
downward in the track of the real Sun. 
Passing outward from the mock , sun 
was a faint portion of a halo. It was 
an'Impressive spectacle, such as our 
expert friend had never seen before. J 

The phenomenon is well known to 
astronomers, and it is explained by the 
changing of the millions of particle's of 
water in the cloud - vapour into ice 
crystals. : . These crystals,;,>though . ex¬ 
ceedingly tiny, are of regular formation ; 
generally' they are slender . hexagonal 
prisms, with sharply-pointed ends. The 
falling motion which they naturally 
have is resisted by the atmosphere, so 
that instead of falling straight.they are 
set rotating round their longer axes, 
as the scientists would say. 

Millions of Light. Rays 

Now it happened on the occasion of 
the mock sun. seen from Birmingham 
that millions of these tiny revolving 
ice-crystals had assumed a horizontal 
position-in falling, and were then'acting 
upon the light rays of the Sun as an 
ordinary glass prism acts on ■ light. 
That.is to say,.they were bending, the 
rays as they struck the first surface of 
each crystal, reflecting them as they 
reached the back surface, then bending 
them again as they passed out through 
another facet of < the crystal. The 
millions of bent rays of light combined 
to give the illusion that their source-was 
remote from the actual Sun. 


A LITTLE NONSENSE AT 
THE CUSTOMS 

It is hard enough to win a champion¬ 
ship cup and to hold it against other 
athletes, but the thing becomes im¬ 
possible when Customs officers take a 
hand'in the game too ! 

Lacoste and other members of the 
French • team visited America this 
year arid Won the Davis Cup. It"sliould 
have been taken to Paris and given into 
the keeping of the French Lawn Tennis 
Association, but . when the players 
reached Havre the ■ Customs officers 
stopped them. Either a big duty must 
be paid or the cup must stay at the 
Customs House. - 

In vain did the players protest that 
the cup was not private property and 
not for sale. In vain did two former 
ministers protest that this was an 
exceptional case. The French Customs 
officers were harder to beat than the 
American, tennis champions ; they kept 
the cup ! 

The players had to go to Paris with¬ 
out it, but we are glad to say the story 
has a happy' ending, and the cup 
reached its destination in due course. 


The people of Ypres have done a 
gracious thing. 

The other day an English colonel who 
won the D.S.O, in the war revisited the 
scene of the fighting and made a 
pilgrimage to the Menin Gate at Ypres, 
the great memorial to the British un¬ 
known soldiers. Their names are in¬ 
scribed on the inner walls of the 
memorial, and while the colonel searched 
for the names of comrades he had lost he 
was pestered by men who wanted to sell 
him postcards and other souvenirs. 

He was much upset, and wrote a 
protest. The interior of the memorial, he 
said, was as sacred as a church ; and it 
was unbearable to think that the heroism 
of the dead and the grief of their kinsmen 
should be turned to account by those 
who were merely money-makers. 

The municipal authorities of, Ypres 
agreed that the greed of men who would 
pester even a mother looking for. the 
name of her lost son was, an intolerable 
thing, and they have forbidden hawkers 
and beggars to frequent the memorial 
or the Rue de'Meriin or tlie Grand’ Place. 

Mourners must be deeply grateful for 
an action which will ensure peace and 
reverence in the temple of the fallen. 
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HIS LIFE FOR HIS 
FRIENDS 

Arthur Watson Joins the Roll 
of Heroes 

One more story comes from the 
North of England of a man who laid down 
his life for his friends. 

A linoleum factory at Dukinfield, near 
Manchester, had been stopped for 
repairs, and four men, alone in the 
building, were working at a great vat, 
three on the floor inside and the fourth 
at the top. Suddenly, by some accident, 
the vat filled with a deadly gas, and the 
three were overcome. 

The fourth man, a youth of 18 named 
Arthur Watson, wrapped a cloth round 
his head and plunged into the vat. 
With great difficulty he lifted one of his 
mates and hoisted him out into fresh 
air. Every moment the gas in the 
vat was growing denser and Watson 
was becoming weaker; yet twice more 
he descended and twice more he 
hoisted a friend to safety. Then he 
himself collapsed. 

By this time the first rescued man 
was able to crawl to a telephone and 
summon a doctor, and all four were 
quickly taken to the hospital. The 
three rescued men recovered, but Arthur 
Watson sank and died, one more name 
on the immortal roll of heroes. 

ELIZABETH’S TWO 
BASKETS 

And What Came of Them 

Fifty years ago a young woman of 
22 began to sell watercress at Covent 
Garden, her whole stock being contained 
in two baskets which she carried. 

From that time till her death the other 
day her trade grew steadily, and she 
came to be called the biggest owner of 
watercress beds in the world. Her name 
was Elizabeth James, but she was known 
in the trade as the Watercress Queen. 


THE REBELS 
Much Ado About Very Little 

The Communist Party of Great 
Britain makes a terrible noise, and is 
feared by timid people as though it 
were a mighty army. 

Yet this mighty vanguard of the 
Bolshevik army which is to lay Britain 
low proves to consist, all told, of 
something over 7000 members, equal to 
the population of two or three English 
villages, who, if mustered in full strength, 
would only a little more than half fill 
the Albert Hall ! 

The figures are given in the annual 
report of the central committee of the 
party, with many lamentations at the 
supineness even of these faithful few. 
Two years ago there were only 5000. 
The general strike and the coal stoppage 
raised them to nearly 11,000, but in 
twelve months a third of this number 
lapsed from the faith. 

The party headquarters continues to 
produce books and leaflets and posters, 
but the members have not even the 
energy to sell them. , . • 

It needs only that we should all cease 
to give them a free advertisement and 
their ruin would be complete. 

Britain is not a fertile soil for Bol¬ 
shevik propaganda, and never will be. 
We are too free to throw our liberty away. 


CROSSING A' FROZEN 
RIVER 

Railways as Needed 1 

A new means of getting over the frozen 
rivers of Siberia has been invented by a 
Russian engineer named Kozinetz. 

Sledges are loaded with goods to "as 
great a weight as 125 tons, and drawn 
over the ice on a light railway which 
can be quickly laid and taken up again 
as required. Rivers three miles wide 
can be crossed in this way when frozen. 


POMP OF YESTERDAY 
How the World Changes 

When kings with curled wigs walked 
abroad in the old days what ceremony 
accompanied them ! How the noble 
barons bowed to the ground, sweeping 
their plumed hats as their royal 
sovereign passed with stately tread 
between their bending ranks ! 

A few weeks ago the ruler of a country 
honoured among nations for its history, 
for its achievements, and for its notable 
service to the world, entered the As¬ 
sembly Hall of the League of Nations. 
Many friends from many lands shook 
his hand warmly, but no pomp or cere¬ 
mony greeted his entry. As a man 
among men and women, proud only to 
be a delegate to the Assembly and of 
having held that honour since the 
beginning, he took his seat. It was 
M. Motta, the Head of the Swiss State. 

Later on in the Session another Head 
of State was Welcomed, the -President 
of far-away Liberia, the Negro Republic. 

.Changes in manners and customs keep 
pace with other changes in the world, 
and one of the greatest ever known has 
taken place in this twentieth century. 
The League is a sign and symbol of the 
new. world, wherein people recognise that 
countries can no longer remain separate 
from each other. 

THEWONDERFUL LAKE 
. Where Does the Pitch Come 
From ? 

It may sound strange to speak of a 
lake as a roadmaker, but it is a fact 
that one of the world’s greatest road- 
makers is a lake. 

It is a lake of pitch and asphalt, and 
the remarkable thing about it is that as 
fast as asphalt is taken from it for 
making roads in New York, Berlin, 
Paris, or London it is replaced, welling up 
from some unknown crack in the earth. 

The story of this w r onderful Pitch 
Lake of Trinidad is told in My Magazine 
for November. 


LIBRARIANS IN THE 
REALMS OF GOLD 
A Little Tour Among Our 
Treasures 

The Library Association of Great 
Britain, which has been holding its 
Jubilee Conference in Edinburgh, has 
given 120 delegates from Europe and 
overseas an interesting time. 

With the assistance of the Carnegie 
Trust, whose chairman, Lord Elgin, is 
the newly - elected President of • the 
Association, the guests were taken on a 
week's motor tour, which included visits 
to some of the literary and historical 
shrines of our country. 

After a cordial welcome in London 
and a visit to the grave of William Penn 
near the quaint old Quaker, chapel at 
Jordans, they were entertained at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. A run 
through Stratford, Warwick, Birming¬ 
ham, and Buxton took them to Man¬ 
chester, where Dr. Guppy, the retiring 
President of the Association, had set 
out an exhibition for them in the 
beautiful John Rylands Library. 

Dr. Guppy had taken from the shelves 
the richest and rarest examples in his 
great storehouse and spread them in 
dazzling array. The range and beauty of 
the exhibition astonished the delegates. 

“ Often have I dreamed of seeing this 
collection,’’ said one famous scholar, 
‘‘ but this surpasses all my dreams ! ” 

Some delegates were fascinated by 
the books bound in carved ivory and set 
with precious stones; ■ others hovered 
over the gorgeous illuminated manu¬ 
scripts, among them a vellum codex 
of the Gospels Tn Greek, 900 years old. 
It has a curious full-page miniature 
of an ancient scribe sitting at his desk 
which shows that even at that early date 
locks and keys were in use and the 
mirror had been adopted for reflecting 
light from a feeble oil cruse. As they 
went along the cases Dr. Guppy pointed 
to book after book of which he was able 
to say: " That is the only complete 
copy known.” 
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The Government and 
the Geranium 


\Y7e are glad that the Govern- 
V ment has set up a Parasite 
Zoo to help the Empire overseas. 
It is good that it is so. But 
what of the Motherland and her 
needs ? Cannot the Government 
give us some help at home £ 

No one writes about it, but 
we have a plague of ants which 
seems to defy the ordinary arts 
of the gardener. We have thou¬ 
sands of oaks stripped every year 
by caterpillars, tons of beautiful 
hazel-nuts ruined by weevils, 
mountains of pears and apples 
riddled by grubs, and fortunes 
consumed by the caterpillars of 
the cabbage white butterfly. 

But, while remedies for some 
of these evils are known and 
available, who will defend the 
uncommercial beauties of our 
gardens ? Can no one devise 
a surer method of ridding us of 
earwigs than the old plant-pot 
or paper-ball trap ? Cannot we, 
as well as America, have reserves 
of ladybirds to defend us against 
the teeming greenfly, so ruinous 
to our roses in the spring ? 

And who will stay the plague 
among the geraniums, the nobly 
cheerful bloom which brightens 
so many London houses ? Here 
is a plant of African origin upon 
which an English caterpillar 
preys, riddling the leaves, gnaw¬ 
ing off the tips of the flower-buds, 
and ruining the blooms. 

Experts in our parks and gar¬ 
dens declare that the damage 
to geraniums develops year by 
year, and that the present season 
has been the worst ever known. 
The living plague spreads so fast 
that geraniums seem doomed, 
certainly to disfavour if not to 
extinction, as outdoor plants for 
London ; they cannot be grown 
to perfection, and therefore they 
are not worth growing at all. 
There is work for the British 
Government to do at home as 
well as abroad. 

In the country many parts are 
plagued by rabbits; beautiful 
and costly flowers are eaten off 
or gnawed and thrown down out 
of mischievous caprice. We must 
not spread poison ; traps are 
often cruel; owners of shooting 
rights do not keep the vermin 
in check; and rabbits and damage 
and vexation increase every year. 

The irony is that when Par¬ 
liament passes Acts dealing with 
such things the Acts are not 
enforced. Is there the faintest 
attempt to enforce the Act-com¬ 
pelling citizens to exterminate 
rats . and mice upon their 
premises ? Does any official give 
a moment’s thought to the fact 
that it is illegal to tolerate the 
existence of weeds on public or 
private property ? Why not 
start a crusade for keeping the 
laws we have before passing any 
new ones ? • 
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FLEETWAY HOUSE 


By One Who Knows 

fTvERYBODY knows that Sir Henry 
Coward knows something about 
music; he was writing it and con¬ 
ducting it before a single jazz bray 
had been heard in the land. 

This is Sir Henry’s definition of jazz: 

The noble trombone is made to bray like an 
ass, guffaw like a village idiot, and moan like 
a cow in distress; the silver-toned trumpet, 
associated in poetry with the Seraphim, is 
made to screech, produce sounds like drawing 
a nail on a slate, tearing calico, or like a 
nocturnal tom cat. 

We fear jazz will not stop, but it is 
good to remember that music will ring 
through the world when the echo of 
this stuff has died away in the last 
nightmare. 

© - 

The Wild Man of Baltimore 

'JTiere are more things coming, we 
are quite sure, than we dream of 
even yet, but we doubt the idea of the 
engineer of Baltimore who wishes to 
slow down traffic by magnetic force. 

He would conceal a powerful magnet 
in a concrete base buried beneath; the 
surface of the roadway near a level¬ 
crossing or a school, and this keen 
inventor says : " It would be entirely 
practical to bury electro-magnets in 
the road, controlled by a master clock 
in the school, so that as the bell rang 
out and the children flocked to the 
streets all cars would be compelled 
to slow down ! " ■ 

We are in favour of anything that 
will prevent the street from becoming 
the monopoly of the motor-car, but 
we beg leave to wonder what will 
happen in the streets of Baltimore 
when the car over the magnet stops 
and the car behind it goes on. 

© , ' . 
Carol Mary and the Sunbeam 

We are tempted to find room for this note 
on a little lady in a C.N. home. 

Qarol Mary is only two, but she 
finds, life a friendly affair. 
Everything her bright brown eyes 
see has a message for her. So she was 
quite surprised the other day at some¬ 
thing that happened when Nannie 
left her alone for a few minutes. 

A bright and golden visitor came 
dancing in, and sat on the floor. 
Carol Mary tried to pick him up, 
but the visitor eluded her and danced 
away to the wall, and settled there, 
Carol Mary ran after him, but could 
not catch him. What was to be done ? 

“ Stop ! ” cried Carol Mary. “ Stop 
at vunce ! I vant to speak to you.” 

But the visitor would not stop. 

Then, as Nannie came back into 
the room, the Sun went behind a 
cloud, and the sunbeam vanished. - 

“Oh, oh!” cried Carol Mary, 
fluttering her hands in the pretty way 
she has. “ He’s all gone.” : 

But there was still a sunbeani in 
the room, for .Nannie caught her up 
and kissed her. 1 


What To Do With Guns 

A very wise thing has been done in 
the town of Matlock. 

After the war two captured German 
guns were given to the town, and for 
a short time they were on view in a 
conspicuous place. But the Matlock 
Council felt that these grim memorials 
of war and hatred did nothing to 
beautify their streets, so the guns were 
dragged to the rear of the Town Hall 
five years ago.' 

The other day someone suggested 
that perhaps the British Legion would 
like the guns. Gratefully did the 
local branch of the LegiQn accept the 
relics—but not because the men 
wanted to preserve such things. On 
the contrary, the guns are to be sold 
for scrap-iron, and the money so made 
will be given to widows and orphans 
of the war. They could not have been 
put tq a better use ; we wish it could 
be done with all these things. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qur law gives a man the right to 
open his wife’s letters. But she 
won’t always let him. 

0 

Thf. very rich, according to a million¬ 
aire, are not to be envied. But we 
are allowed to 
congratulate 
them. 

0 

The popularity 
of the doll 
is declining. 
That of the 
dollar is i ni 
creasing.’ 

0 . 

Jhe - ideal 
-' servant is 
noiseless. A 
compliment? to 
the dumb; 
waiter. 

0 

Feminine grace 
and charm 
are of as much value as ever. Thought, 
like everything else, they had gone up 
since the war. 

. 0 

We are asked Can a fly be electrocuted ? 
All depends how fly he is. 

© 

The New Traveller 

“ Pray where are you going to, my 
pretty airman ? ” 

“ I’m going a-flying,” was all he would 
say. 

1 asked him again, “ You are flying, 
but where, man ? 

To Italy, Araby, France, or Cathay ? ” 

He answered impatiently, “ What do 
I care, man ? 

I haven’tgottimetogolookingatsights;- 
For Distance and Speed are the gods 
of the airman, 

And Distance and Speed are the goals 
of (fur flights.” . .. ; ; 

I said to him, “ Great are the perils 
you,dare, man,. 

And huge was the cost of your wonder-. 
. ful plane; 

But ploughmen see more of the world 
than an airman, * ' 1 

And so 1 shall envy you never again.” 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If ladies who do 
fancy work fancy 
work 


Lee Gap 

The Lee Gap horse fair in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire has been held for SOO years. 

C'hestnut, black, and dapple 
. grey, 

Piebald, skewbald, roan, 
Thoroughbreds with satin coats, 
Jades all skin and bone, 
Cart-horse, race-horse, any horse, 
Pony, cob, or foal, 

Here they come from north and 
south, 

Lee Gap Fair their goal ! 

JTight long centuries ago 
Lee Gap Fair began ; 

Over robber-haunted moors 
Then the roadway ran. 

War-horse, pack-horse, palfrey, 
mule, 

Gathered on the height, 

Steeds to suit a cautious monk 
Or a fearless knight. . 

Q the friends that men have 
* bought 

Up at Lee Gap Fair 1 

O, the ghosts of men and mounts. 

In the moonlight there ! 

As it was in Norman times 
May it be so still, 

May the horse for ever rule 
Lord of Lee Gap Hill. 

The Lamplighter 

By a Town Girl 

Jn the countryside the small, 
scattered houses stand like burn¬ 
ing bushes, covered with the bronze 
fire of Virginia creeper. You may see 
dozens of them not far out of London. 

But Autumn brings a loveliness to 
town as well as to country. See the 
town at six o'clock, when the dark¬ 
ness is not complete and a blue mist 
softens the hard outlines of houses and 
streets and gives to them a serene grace. 

I ■ At six o’clock you may see the 
lamplighter with his rod, blossoming 
in the dark like the magic rod that 
Aaron held before the wisdom of 
old Egypt. 

The lamplighter I know is old and 
shabby. Silently he kindles his little 
fires, and goes. 

Down the deserted street he passed 
one evening, not alone. Behind him 
came fearfully, as with wonder, a little 
girl. She stopped with the lamplighter 
as he lit the first lamp in the misty 
street. Her eyes shining with pleasure, 
she watched the lovely glow spring out 
of the- twilight, and her little up¬ 
turned face shone in its light. 

The lamplighter turned and saw her 
there, and patted her head with 
awkward gentleness. Then he took 
the little' hand in his, and I watched 
them down the street till the mist 
took them from me ; but still I heard 
the little uneven patter of her feet as 
she went hand-in-hand with him to 

lighten our darkness. • 

■ r . - © 

Indigestible 

By Peter Puck 

A famous preacher once asked why, 
When Daniel was condemned to die ' 
And in the lions’ den was thrown, 

Did lions leave the man alone. 

The reason, he explained, was clear,'; 
Some wise old Leo said: “ I fear 
We should not like this meal a bit. 
Because the man is made of grit.”. 
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Why a Lady Stopped the Train 


IRON HORSES 

THE DAYS WHEN THEY 
WERE REAL HORSES 

Three-Mile Spectacle of Old 
and New Trains and Engines 

PETER COOPER’S TOM THUMB 

America has been celebrating the 
centenary of the first American rail¬ 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio. 

In a 25-acre field near Baltimore, 
where a grand stand seating 12,000 
people and various replicas of century- 
old buildings had been erected, trans¬ 
portation in all its historic stages was 
shown, from a reproduction of a wooden 
ox-cart belonging to the days of the 
Pharaohs down to the new passenger 
engine King George the Fifth, which, 
along with the little North Star of 1837, 
the Great Western Railway had sent 
across the Atlantic to take part in the 
parade. The big English locomotive is 
the first British engine to take part in 
an ■ American exhibition since the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 

America’s First Railway 

The great transportation spectacle, 
three miles long, requires about two 
hours to move round the loop tracks ; 
the old-time horse-drawn vehicles on 
one. track, and twenty to thirty loco¬ 
motives of all styles and ages puffing 
along the other. 

When the first railway was laid in 
America, a. tiny double streak of 
Georgian pine rails from Baltimore to 
Ellicott Mills, 13 miles,'the pioneers 
had to be satisfied at first with little 
wooden caravans on wheels (with three 
windows to a side and a door and two 
steps at the back) which were drawn 
along rails by horses, and even by dogs. 
As the full distance was too long for 
one " hay burner ” (as the horse was 
laughingly called) to pull a carload of 
people, there was always a boy waiting 
at the first lap of the journey with a 
fresh horse, ready to take the place of 
the tired one. 

Race Between Horse and Steam 

On May 17, 1829, on the sailing vessel 
John Jay, the first English locomotive 
arrived in America, made by George 
Stephenson, and in the following Sep¬ 
tember Peter Cooper built the first 
American engine, the Tom Thumb, a 
miracle of speed and power, 13 feet 
long and a ton in weight, able to push 
a small, open car with 18 passengers at 
a speed varying from five to 18 miles 
an hour. 

The stage coach owners of the day 
were jealous of Peter Cooper’s engine, 
and arranged a surprise on its first trip. 
A gallant grey of great beauty and 
power was driven by them from town 
and attached to a wicker car on the 
second track. They met Tom Thumb 
at the Relay House on its way back, 
and the race between horse and steam 
was on! 

The Horse Wins 

Away they went, racing neck and 
neck, nose and nose. The pace increased, 
the passengers shouted. The engine 
passed the horse, and the horse’s master 
was about to give up when the band 
driving the pulley which drove the 
blower on the engine slipped from the 
drum, and the horse won the race ! 

With the passing of years the original 
Tom Thumb disappeared, but an ex¬ 
cellent working reproduction of it 
headed the imposing procession of loco¬ 
motives at the Baltimore Fair. Its 
little upright boiler, fenced-in on an 
open truck, with a,black-painted wood- 
box, was a striking contrast to the 
great mountain giant the Lord Balti¬ 
more, 100 feet long and 329 tons in 
weight, which followed it. 


T he communication cord placed in rail¬ 
way carriages is a standing tempta¬ 
tion to most of us, in spite of the threat 
of a fine for its misuse. 

A young lady of East Ham has been 
fined for pulling it, but thinks it well 
worth the money, as it enabled her to 
save her lost spaniel Sheila and bring 
happiness to a desolated home. 

Sheila was the pet of the British 
warship Spey, whose crew was dis¬ 
charged at Sheerness a month or two 
ago. One of the last of the crew to 
go, George Foxley, took Sheila with 
him, but left her puppy behind. He 
pht her in charge- of Miss Amy Walton, 
to whom he is to be married. 

But not all the love of her new 
mistress could console Sheila for the 
loss' of her baby, and one day she 
slipped from the home at East Ham and 


set out for Sheerness in search of the 
puppy. A frantic hue and cry followed. 
Sheila had a natural partiality for the 
Uniform of a sailor, and so the haunts 
of sailors were -first searched. Sure 
enough, it was on the road to Purfleet 
that she was first heard of. So her 
young master and mistress took the 
train to Purfleet, and between Barking 
and Dagenham they saw from the 
carriage window the fugitive plodding 
wearily along the road. 

It was then that the five-pounds 
fine was incurred, and a chase over 
hedges and through ditches secured the 
prize. Poor Sheila's feet were cut and 
bleeding and she was half-starved. 
But her devotion had its reward, for 
her master went to Sheerness, found 
her puppy on board the Spey, and 
brought it safely home to her. 
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GETTYSBURG 

HEROINE OF FAMOUS 
BATTLEFIELD 

Famous Two Minute Speech 
That Rang Round the World 

TWO SISTERS 

Gettysburg is famous for a battle 
and a speech. The battle was fought in 
America’s Civil War and the speech was 
made by Abraham Lincoln. 

A heroine of Gettysburg has just died. 
The famous battle took place in the 
summer of 1863. On one side were the 
Southern forces, on the other side were 
Abraham Lincoln’s Northern forces, 
with his great dream of ending slavery 
and making the States into one united, 
free, and peaceful commonwealth. 

Mrs. McClennan, who was then Miss 
Wade, believed that Lincoln was right, 
and she sat on the platform when he 
made his Gettysburg speech. During 
the battle she and her sister Jennie went 
out to the field to assist the wounded, 
bringing them food and water, and help¬ 
ing to carry them to the Court House, 
which soon became a sort of hospital. 
The girls went to and fro Without any 
thought of danger, and Jennie was 
lulled by a fragment of shell. Her sister 
continued to carry water to the wounded 
notwithstanding. 

Lincoln’s Speech 

She lived to see the war well won and 
to hear the famous words of Lincoln’s 
Two Minute Speech ring round the world: 

Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi¬ 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and pro¬ 
per that we should do this ; but, in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above 
our power to add or detract. 

The world will little note nor long re¬ 
member what w'e say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honoured dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain, that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of tire people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the Earth. 

Her Only Memory 

Sixty years and more went by, and 
then Mrs. McClennan lay dying, an old 
lady of 86. Strange to say. she seemed to 
forget everything in her long lifetinre 
except Gettysburg. She did not recognise 
her children, and kept begging the nurse 
to. leave her and attend to a young 
soldier whom she imagined to be dying 
in the next’room. What was it that took 
her back to those scenes of her girlhood ? 
Perhaps her sister was nearer to her than 
anyone guessed. ’ 


FARTMQUAKF RFCORnFR FOR THE ROADS 





Making tests with the recording wagon 

Scientists from the National Physical Laboratory have been carrying out experiments on a 
new concrete road at Perivale to find out what damage Is done by the traffic. Small trenches 
were made in the road, and the vibration of passing traffic was recorded by seismographs, 
which are used for detecting earthquakes. A wagon containing speedometers was also used 

Parliament and a Barrow 


T he costermonger is a London char¬ 
acter we should not like to lose. 
With his fat, well-groomed donkey, his 
load of cheap fruit fresh from Covent 
Garden, and his store of witty retorts he 
is a cheerful fellow, and to poor house¬ 
keepers he is often a boon. 

Therefore the many friends of the 
costermonger will be sorry to hear that 
he will lose part of his freedom on 
November 1. Then it will be illegal for 
anyone to sell things from a stationary 
barrow without a licence. These licences 
will cost five shillings a year. 

Never before have costermongers had 
to take out licences before taking up a 
pitch in the road, but costermongers 
have never been so numerous. Maiiy- 
partiallv-disabled ex : soldiers havesought ‘ 


to eke out pensions by joining their 
ranks, and as the street markets have 
grown the police have felt that they 
ought to have more control over them. 

Everyone who has read Anatole 
France’s wonderful tale of Crainquebille, 
the simple-minded costermonger who 
was bullied by arrogant gendarmes, will 
hear of the new regulation with regret; 
but, as‘a matter of fact, the Cockney 
costermonger is a man of spirit and 
shrewd sense, quite able to look after 
himself, and the London policeman is a 
good-natured man who only wants to 
prevent English Crainquebilles from 
obstructing traffic • and selling things 
unfit for human consumption. The new 
.Act will make no difference to the right 
1 sort of street trader, after all. 
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A VILLAGE AND~ 

ITS STORY 

KENT RECTOR’S LITTLE 
BOOK 

The Changes That Are Silently 
Taking Place in the Countryside 

HARTLEY FROM THE RECTORY 

Hartley Through The Ages : The Story 
of a Kentish village. By the Rev. Gerard W. 
Bancks (H artley Rectory, Longfield.) 4 s. 6d. 

We wish every village in England had 
a history book like Hartley, in Kent, and 
a rector like Mr. Bancks to write it. 

He has given us one of the best 
village histories we have" seen, and we 
hope it will follow 
many of his other 
books to far corners 
of the Earth, for 
Mr. Bancks is an 
excellent historian 
and . an industrious 
maker of books. 
He has written of 
the world beneath 
the waters, of the 
world in a beehive, 
and of the world 
before history began. 
Now he stands on 
the doorstep of his 
old rectory and 
looks about him, 
and it is an in¬ 
teresting tale that 
he tells. 

The only child ol Hartley ti„ 

Rectory lor 170 yemt he .S l t }S with 

Hartley in the very 
long ago, before there was a rectory, or 
a church, or an Englishman there. He 
shows us what life was probably like 
at Hartley a thousand years before 
Christianity came. He pictures the 
excitement on that summer’s day when 
the news would reach the village that 
Julius' Caesar had landed in Kent, and 
then we read of Hartley when “ some 
woman owned it,” in 1087. It was 
taxed at a shilling, and we are told that 
" there are three slaves.” 

A Noble Lord 

We read that there was a lord of 
Hartley among the barons who revolted 
in the reign of King John. He was one 
of the men who brought that tyrant to 
his knees, and sat in the first Parliament 
after Magna Carta. It is said of him that 
he was ” one of the most noble, valiant, 
and wealthy men in the kingdom, and 
the most prudent.” 

The good Rector of Hartley has ideas 
enough to make him a good journalist 
if he should ever tire of his pulpit. He 
' has put many of them into this book, 
and three of them we particularly like. 
One is a ! map .of the church and the 
churchyard, with every grave marked 
and numbered. The second is a map 
of the houses in Hartley, perhaps the 
-first village map of the kind that has 
been prepared. It shows the old houses 
and the new in black and red, and the 
change is striking. 

After 170 Years 

From medieval times until our own 
there were hardly any new houses built 
in Hartley; a few years before the 
war the number was still about forty, 
as it had been for centuries. In the 
last twenty years the number has been 
multiplied by five! Even when this, 
century began there were only eight 
landowners in Hartley; now there are 
120. It is a remarkable example of the 
immense revolution silently taking place 
in our time. Our revolutions are blood¬ 
less ; they are always going on : and 
the history of Hartley shows it well. 

The third idea we have in mind is a 
rather beautiful one. In a chapter on 
the old houses of Hartley and their 
occupants we read that no children had 
been born to any rector of Hartley since 
1748 until Mr. Bancks came, and so it 
comes to pass that the present daughter 
of the house was the first child of 
Hartley Rectory for 170 years. The 
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THE PIG IN THE 
CRATE 

How He Travels in China 

HUMANE OR CRUEL? 

, Some months ago we made some com¬ 
ments on the Chinese methods of trans¬ 
porting pigs from place to place, and 
suggested that perhaps we might learn 
something from the Chinese use of a 
rattan basket for protecting the animal 
in transit. 

A lady who has resided in China for 
eleven years sends us her observations 
on the Chinese methods: the loading in 
crates and other,ways of conveying the 
animals from place to place. 

The advantages of the crate system 
are that pigs are more manageable and 
much space is saved, for the crates 
can be piled up in five or six tiers on 
deck or elsewhere. 

The Supposed Sleeping-Draughts 

That the method is humane our 
correspondent strongly denies, and her 
experience makes her doubt the sup¬ 
posed sleeping-draughts given the 
animals in their food. She says: 
“ These baskets are not very substantial, 
the weave is loose, and the pig’s legs 
easily come through. Legs and snouts 
stick out of holes, and the squeals 
are heartrending. The ■ crates are 
dragged and dumped about, and broken 
legs are frequent. It is only in the Treaty 
Ports that cruelty is watched and may 
be punished.” 

Some of the methods employed in 
other places are too cruel for us to 
describe here. Our correspondent adds: 
” There is a good deal one likes about 
the Chinese, but they cannot be held 
up as patterns where animals are con¬ 
cerned. They seem to love birds, 
but they keep them in the smallest of 
cages; and, though they like to hear 
crickets chirp, they keep them in such 
small cages that they can hardly move, 
much less hop about.” • 

We fear from this that we must 
withdraw our favourable comments on 
Chinese methods. 

MILLIONTHS 

Device Which Measures Them 

An instrument which measures a 
thousand-millionth part of an inch has 
just been made, and has been tested at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

It is the invention of a man named 
Cioffi, and is a hundred times more 
sensitive than the most delicate instru¬ 
ment ever made for measuring. Its 
usefulness lies in its power to measure 
the tiny change in the length of a wire 
when it expands on being subjected to 
a magnetic force. It can also be used 
to measure the thousandth-part of one 
degree of heat. 


Continued Irom tbs previpus column 

Editor of the C.N. remembers seeing 
her as a little girl, and we see in the 
parish magazine this month that she 
is to be married. We wish Miss Bancks 
a long and happy life. 

One page of this capital little book 
we see with much regret. It shows a 
country lane we should love to stroll 
along, one of those winding green ways 
that are the natural glory of our little 
Treasure Island. We see it as it was, 
and below is another picture of a newly- 
made road that is not particularly lovely. 
It is the old lane as it is. 

That is another of the changes that 
are taking place in these days. They 
are turning our lanes into roads, our 
villages into little towns, aiid often 
both are ugly. The more we under¬ 
stand the history of our countryside 
the more we shall wish to keep it beauti¬ 
ful, and such books as this are a public 
service and an education. Mr. Bancks 
has done his work brightly and well. 
He has told the story of his’ village just 
as it should be told. Other rectors and 
vicars please copy. 


TANNER’S DAUGHTER 

Who made History 

Not very long ago a little party set 
out from the French seaport of Havre 
on a pilgrimage to a ruined abbey a few 
miles distant, the abbey of Grestain, 
near Honfleur, gt the mouth of the 
Seine. The party included the British 
chaplain at Havre and the British 
Consul. When , they got to the abbey 
they proceeded to deposit a wreath on 
a broken pillar. 

Under that pillar is buried the mother 
of William the Conqueror. William 
was born at Falaise in 1027 or 1028, and 
on the anniversary of his birth this year 
some descendants of the knights who 
were with him at the conquest of 
England, thought some honour was due, 
not only to the bold Duke William, but 
also to his mother. 

Famous Mothers of Humble Birth 

Her name was Arietta, and she was of 
quite humble birth. If we come to 
think of it, some of our greatest men 
have had mothers who belonged to 
the humbler classes. Alary Arden, the 
mother of William Shakespeare, was a 
farmer’s daughter; Abraham Lincoln’s 
mother was brought up in the home of 
a carpenter; arid the Conqueror’s mother 
was the daughter of a tanner. Her 
people belonged to the little town of 
Falaise in Normandy, a place of some 
importance even then. Two stately 
churches attest its renown to this day. 

To this little town one day came 
young Duke Robert the Third of Nor¬ 
mandy, then no more than a stripling of 
eighteen. Ho was after some poachers 
who had been interfering with the ducal 
preserves. While there he caught sight 
of Arietta, the beautiful daughter of 
Fulbert the tanner. 

Arietta’s Dream 

Some say he saw her engaged with 
other girls in a country dance, others 
that she was washing linen in a stream. 
Anyhow he lost his heart to her. An 
old chronicler says she had the most 
exquisite grace in dancing. She had 
melting blue eyes, expressing both truth 
and goodness, and a colour fresh and 
lovely as the buds of a hawthorn tree. 

One day, just before William was born, 
his m Mher Arlette had a curious dream 
about a tree that was so great in size as to 
cover all Normandy, all England, and 
the sea between. This was held to be a 
prophecy. After Duke Robert’s death, 
which took place while he was still a 
young man. Arietta married a Norman 
knight, who built the abbey of Grestain, 
in which she was buried. By him she had 
another famous son, Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, who became theGrand Justiciary 
of England. 

Devoted Sons 

She must have been a wonderful 
woman, and the Conqueror reverenced 
her and her memory. She cannot have 
had much to do with his training, for 
in those times boys intended for ruler- 
ship and war were taken out of their 
mother’s care at an early age; but Wil¬ 
liam never forgot his ’mother. Like 
Alexander, who omitted no occasion to 
show his esteem and affection for his 
mother Olympias ; like Francis Bacon, 
who venerated his mother’s memory 
through life, and when dying wished to 
be buried in the same grave ; like Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was indebted to his 
mother for the development of the 
genius that made him immortal; like 
Dr. Johnson, who was never weary of 
confessing what he owed to his devoted 
mother, the first and greatest of the 
Norman Icings was, through life, a 
devoted son. 


THE DEEPEST YET 

Ice is now being used in the Village 
Deep Gold Mine, Johannesburg, to cool 
the bottom workings, which have 
reached 7650 feet underground and are 
the deepest in the world. Air from the 
ventilation tubes is passed over the ice. 
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THE LITTER LOUTS 
IN THE CAR 

What They Left on a Mile 
of Road 

A PIECE OF RUBBISH 
EVERY YARD 

Bristol, at any rate, means to tackle 
the Litter Lout. The Home Secretary 
has promised his approval to a by-law 
'making it an offence to drop paper and 
other litter in a street or a public place 
if the Corporation will provide plenty 
of receptacles for tidy people to put 
their litter in’and will keep the public 
up to the mark by constant reminders. 

County Councils should do the same 
thing, for the litter on our main roads 
is often appalling. A correspondent 
of the National Council for Social 
Service recently examined one mile of 
the road between Oxford and Abingdon, 
one of the main motor routes between 
the Midlands and the South. This is 
what he saw ; as he walked, mostly 
dropped there obviously by motorists 
and cyclists: , 

Cigarette packets 277 ; matchboxes 
92 ; tobacco wrappers 7 ; newspapers 
61; bus tickets 334 ; chocolate wrappers 
51 ; peel of oranges 21 ; banana skins 
9; bottles 13; food wrappers 275; 
unclassified paper 582 ; rags 29 ; mis¬ 
cellaneous 50—a total of over 1800 
pieces of litter on a mile of road, some - - 
thing every yard. 

It is an abominable thing that people 
who would be shocked to litter their 
own gardens think nothing of littering 
our national garden. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A homing pigeon lost in 1924 has 
returned to its owner in Cumberland. 

Mrs. Stuart Shaw, a doctor’s wife, 
is to be the first woman mayor of 
Sheffield. 

A white swallow has been seen near 
Boston in Lincolnshire. 

Two girls have roller-skated from 
London to Brighton, a distance of 52 
miles. 

Cycle Lamp's Fatal Lure 

A sea bird was killed the other day by 
dashing into the lamp of a policeman’s 
bicycle. 

Boy Pipers for Lumber Camps 

A band of 24 boy pipers from a school 
at Dunblane has sailed for Canada on a 
five: years contract to play in lumber 
camps. 

- Found in a Banana Branch 

A spider an inch long, carrying its 
young in’ a circular nest' between its 
legs, was found in a banana branch sent 
from abroad.' 

Non-Stop Train Record 

The L.M.S. Railway’s train .Royal 
Scot now makes the world’s record non¬ 
stop run of 299 miles between London 
and Carlisle in less than six hours. 

Post Office Tube Punctured 

While digging in Cheapside a workman 
sent the point of his pick through one of 
the pneumatic tubes which carry tele¬ 
grams, and for a while stopped the service. 

The Universal Book 

More than 8,500,000 Bibles were 
circulated, last year by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which now uses 
311 languages in its work. 

After 2000 Years 

The helmet of a Roman legionary of 
two thousand years ago was found the 
other day by a peasant of Chamosen, 
in the Swiss Valais. 

C.N. Birthday Fund 

The total of the C.N. Birthday Fund 
in aid of the .Little Folks Convalescent 
Home is £527. Contributions have been 
received from Anon., 15s.; Purbrook 
Sunday School, 7s. 6d. ; Percy E. 
Wallbridge, Japan, 5s. ; Harold Foster, 
Rhodesia ; L. Pearce, Henley ; Miss J. 
Fleming, Milnathort, 2s. 6d.; E. H., is. 
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THE BISHOP WHO 


LOVED HIS PEOPLE 

FRANK OF ZANZIBAR 

How He Won the Interest of 
the Africans 

THE JOLLY ROUNDABOUT 

One of our took men has been reading the 
Life of a bishop, and he sends us this. 

Frank Weston (commonly called 
Frank), Bishop of Zanzibar, was a 
first-class fighting man, but was chiefly 
a great lover of Africa. 

He loved children, whether in Strat¬ 
ford, where he lived after he left Oxford, 
or in Africa. He taught them; he 
prayed with them and played with 
them. He would emerge after a play- 
hour among London street urchins with 
his hair all ruffled, and when he reached 
Africa he showed the same interest in 
children. When a small boy was taken 
to hospital to die this good man walked 
three miles a day in the heat to prepare 
him for leaving this world. 

Seventy Little Black Boys 

One Christmas the Bishop planned a 
great surprise for the little black boys 
in his charge. There had come to 
Zanzibar a roundabout. "■ The very 
thing ! ” thought the Bishop, and he 
hired it, and had it taken to his home 
by night. The next day seventy little 
black boys in their white garments 
careered round on galloping horses. 
With all due respect to merry-go- 
rounds, we ‘do not always think their 
noise the best of music, but the terrible 
din suited those quaint little Africans, 
and twenty years afterwards they loved 
to talk of that Christmas. 

, The Bishop could be very severe, but 
.boys do not mind that if they know the 
man with whom they have to do is 
true and sincefe and cafes for them. 
No child Was evCr afraid of him. One 
English boy of eight, on coming out of 
a church where the Bishop had been 
preaching, asked : " Mummie, was that 
man really a bishop ? I don't think he 
could have been, for I understood every¬ 
thing he said.” And one little African 
said of him : " If you see him you will 
know that he is a loving man, for. his 
mouth is always opened ready for 
laughing ; even in his photographs 
you will see that, for he is still laughing, 
and he will laugh for ever.” — -- • 

Truly a Great Man 

During the war the Bishop stood by 
his people. He raised a corps of carriers. 
He drilled them himself, and marched 
with them in a flannel shirt and-khaki 
shorts. . All through their long and 
terrible journeys the Bishop went with 
them. One African wrote to another 
about him : " Truly he is a great man, 
for he came over the sea with us,' and 
when we. reached the mainland he 
marched'.with us, he slept with us, he 
ate with, us, and when we lay down at 
night did he not pray with us ? When 
we rose in the morning did he not pray 
with us again ? At the end did he not 
take us into camp ? ” 

-Frank, Bishop of Zanzibar, died in 
1925, but his memory lives on in Africa, 
where the dark peoples .know when a 
man loves them. When the story of his 
many fights is forgotten his name will 
be honoured in many a village and by 
many a camp fire. 

Thank you. Canon Maynard Smith, 
for your Life of him. We shall tell 
Daddie to read it. 


A ROMAN’S WARDROBE 

A splendid wardrobe just found is 
regarded as one of the greatest treasures 
yet recovered from Pompeii because it 
is the only important wooden object 
that has escaped the action of the heat 
and ashes cast up by Vesuvius. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Builder of St Paul’s 

Sir Christopher Wren was bom October 20,1632. 

Sir Christopher Wren, who designed 
about 53 churches, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and many other buildings, was born at 
East Knoyle, in Wiltshire. He was a 
great scholar and scientist, and only 
turned to architecture when he was 
about thirty years old. 

Two or three years after that came the 
Great Fire of London, and a vast field 
of work lay open before him. He was 
asked to rebuild St. Paul's. For any 
ordinary architect the building of a 
cathedral is quite enough work. Wren 
wanted to rebuild the whole city. He 
drew up plans for a superb new London, 
with five quays and harbours, and fine, 
wide streets. 

How London Was Rebuilt 

Unfortunately there was not enough 
money to spare ; and the men whose 
houses and shops had been burned down 
wanted them rebuilt on exactly the same 
spot. There Was the question, tod, of 
leases and compensation. So Wren 
did not rebuild London, and we have 
lately been spending enormous sums in 
making new streets more or less on the 
lilies he laid down.' * 

As it" was, Wren left a beautiful city, 
a forest of towers and steeples rising 
round the great dome of the new 
cathedral. Many of them have dis¬ 
appeared, many are crowded out of 
sight by the ugly cliffs of warehouses 
that have arisen during the last genera¬ 
tion or two. Enough are left, however, to 
remind us of the Renaissance genius, 
with their pillars and dignified porticoes 
and beautiful sky lines. The steeples 
are often built on a square tower, with 
the spire composed of smaller find 
smaller stages of columns open to the sky. 

Wren’s Work in the City-d 

In addition to these churches Wren’s 
work in London covers the'fine'Monu¬ 
ment, • so seldom looked ‘ at, ' part of 
Hampton Court Palace/ part' of Green¬ 
wich Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, Marl¬ 
borough Hotise, Pall Mall, and the 
Orangery and- certain additions to 
Kensington Palace. " 

Wren did a great deal of work in 
Oxford and Cambridge, building chapels 
and halls, the Sheldonian Theatre,’-the 
Ashmolean Museum, and ' other addi¬ 
tions to the university buildings. He 
also designed country houses and town 
halls, like those ■’at ' Abingdon"; Guildford, 
and Windsor.' 

.Wren’s masterpiece, St. Paul’s, is one 
of the. finest Renaissance cathedrals in 
Europe. It has an imposing and dignified 
front of double-storeyed columns, sur¬ 
mounted by a carved pediment, and two 
of the tapering pillared towers Wren so 
loved. In one is the clock, and from the 
other clash the cathedral bells. The 
towers fire of beautiful proportion and 
charming in design. 

His Masterpiece 

The style of the cathedral is Renais¬ 
sance, but the plan is medieval. Wren 
wanted to make the plan that of a Greek 
cross, with the huge dome in the centre. 
He was persuaded to change to Latin 
cross, so that we have the long nave/ 
two transepts, and the dome at the 
crossing of nave' and transepts, and 
then the long choir. 

The interior is marked by great 
arches or bays, eight to the dome, three 
to the choir, and three to the nave. 
This dome, which was Wren’s triumph, 
towering over that superb central space, 
is now undergoing repairs, and some 
years will pass before we see' it again in 
all its glory. 

St. Paul’s, we are proud to remember, 
was planned by one man and built in 
35 years. Wren was there when his son 
put the last stone in its place on the 
lantern of the dome. Thirteen years 
later, in 1723, he died, and was buried, 
in the cathedral. 


THE TARIFF WALLS 

Pulling Down Trade 
Barriers 

BRITISH ATTITUDE 

We do not yet know whether the 
great tariff conference is to take place 
this autumn, but it is still hoped that 
Britain will take her rightful place at the 
head of the world movement for breaking 
down international trade barriers. 

It will be remembered that at the 
last meeting of the Council of the League 
Germany proposed the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Geneva Econ¬ 
omic Conference, which declared that 
the time had come to put an end to the 
increase in tariffs and to move in the 
opposite direction. 

Before our Parliament rose for the 
holidays the Government made a state¬ 
ment giving whole-hearted support to 
this recommendation 

Britain, said Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, the President of the Board of 
Trade, was more/' interested than any 
other country in the development of 
international trade, and therefore, what¬ 
ever Government .was ,in office/ Britain 
must welcome any- improvement which 
would increase the opportunities for 
trade between nations. Long before this 
conference took place Britain had been 
moving on exactly those lines of policy 
which the conference recommended, and 
the Government would welcome any 
effort which could be made in this 
direction, and would cooperate in it. 

. :i ;. Our Ports Free to AH 

Britain, he continued, had led the 
world in freedom of trade in the widest 
sense. Our ports were free to all the 
world ; foreigners were free to trade in 
this country and received equal treat¬ 
ment with our own people. ., Our tariff 
was the least protective anywhere. We 
had protective duties on only two or 
three per cent of our total imports. We 
made no discrimination between one 
country and another and gave no privi¬ 
leges to any State enterprise. 

The Government,' said' Sir Philip, 
looked forward to a diplomatic con : 
ference in the autumn to try to arrive 
at a convention for the prohibition of 
restrictions on imports, and would 
certainly take a lead in the work. 


FINDING GENIUS YOUNG 
An American Quest 
- BIG FAMILY OF 300 

There has just arrive'ef in'Europe an 
emissary from the American League for 
Fostering Genius. 

The object of the League, is.to give a 
good education to children who show 
unusual signs of talent at an early age 
and whose parents are very poor. The 
League is already playing fairy god¬ 
mother to 300 American children, and 
now means to include other nationalities. 

For this reason it has sent Miss 
Winifred Stoner to investigate the claims 
of French and English infant prodigies. 
She ought to be a good judge, for she 
wrote verses when she was five. 

The greater part of the children’s 
time is spent in cultivating their talents : 
budding Handels have music lessons 
and young Michael Angelos study 
painting. But all the children are 
taught to type before they learn to 
write, and they are all taught Esperanto. 

The League for Fostering Genius has 
a noble aim, and the people who give 
their money to it are much to be 
admired. Yet we cannot help wondering 
whether, they will produce a genius of 
the purest water, for, it is a remarkable 
fact that nearly all geniuses have had 
to make their own way,, We must wait 
. twenty ■ years for the . results of the 
League’s fostering "care. , . 


A NEW COMET 

WHERE TO LOOK FOR IT 

One of Jupiter’s Family Found 
by an Australian Observer 

VISITORS FROM SPACE 

By the O.N, Astronomer 

The comet known as Gale’s 1927 f 
is now well above the southern horizon 
of an evening and almost due south of 
Jupiter, whose splendid orb is unmis¬ 
takable in the southern sky. 

The comet should be readily located, 
if bright enough, with the aid of the 
accompanying star map. It will be seen 
north-east of Fomalhaut, the brightest 
star below and somewhat to the right 
of Jupiter. 

The comet, which is travelling-toward 
Jupiter, was discovered by Mr. W, F, 
Gale at Sydney, Australia, last June, 
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Path ot Gale’s Comet toward Jupiter 

but, being far below our horizon,-was to 
us invisible. It lias since beeriTravelfing 
northward, and is now in a good position 
for observation. . to' 

It appears to be one of Jupiter’s large 
family of small comets that periodically 
return to the vicinity of the Earth and 
the Sun. Other members of this family 
expected about this time are, Schau- 
masse’s, Holmes’s, and. Encke’s comets ; 
but they are all tantalisingly, faint. 

Pons-Winneclce’s Comet, however,-was 
easily seen with the naked eye for.several 
evenings last June,- appearing as a hazy 
sphere of luminous mist, between two 
and three times the size of the Moon. 
Through powerful glasses or a telescope 
the bright nucleus, was, also easily seen. 

This nucleus, composed of myriads 
of glowing meteoric bodies in violent 
commotion, was calculated by Dr. 
Crommclin to have been but 40 miles 
in diameter, an estimate based on the 
measurements of Dr. Steavenson of 
Greenwich Observatory. It was because 
the nucleus of this comet came so 
exceptionally close to the Earth (only 
3,700,000 miles away) that such an 
exact measurement was-possible. 

The Far Depths of Space 

What is desired is the grand spectacle 
-of one of-.those great comets that 
approach the Sun and our little world 
from the far depths of space, and whose 
splendid tails stretch across the sky 
like glorious trains of light. 

.Such cometary visitors, enshrouded 
in mystery, fill us with awe and make 
us wonder whence they come and 
whither they go, though no great desire 
is felt for them to approach too near. 

The present generation lias not been 
favoured with such a celestial visitor, 
the last one to adorn qur skies night after 
night being the Great Comet of 1882, 
with a tail 60 million miles long. This 
was preceded by Coggia’s Comet in 
1874, the Great Comet of i86r,.Donati’s 
Comet in 1858, and the Great Comet 
of 1843, with a tail 200 million rniles 
long, the longest known. Q. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Jupiter and 
Uranus south-east to south, Saturn south-west. 
In the morning Venus east. 

The Sky This Month 

In the November issue of My 
Magazine, now on sale everywhere, 
there is a splendid chart of the heavens, 
drawn by G. F. M., which shows 
where to look for the chief constellations. 
The distances of many of the stars .from 
the Earth are also given. .... . . .. 
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DESERT ISLAND 


The Story of a 
Modern Crusoe 


By 

Marjory Royce 


What Has Happened Before 

Two families of boys and girls, the 
Hewarts and the Longdales, are to 
spend their holidays with a Mr. De 
Lis'e, who lives in Scotland. 

The children find much to interest 
them in their new quarters, especially 
their host’s queer pet, a tiger cub, 
and his Chinese servant. They are 
invited to visit a little island owned 
by an old gentleman-who is known as 
lincle Bluster. 

Uncle Bluster, in order to prove 
that the boys and girls of today are 
quite as courageous and resourceful 
as their ancestors, takes them to his 
island—and leaves them there! 

CHAPTER 6 

When Darkness Came 

T was greedy Teddy who strolled 
first to the cave, all alone. He 
looked over the stores of pro¬ 
visions quickly, not caring to be 
seen. There were no less than 
three tins of chocolate biscuits. If 
there were anything on Earth that 
Teddy loved it was chocolate 
biscuits. He had a delicate diges¬ 
tion, probably because he had 
always been greedy, and chocolate 
biscuits were definitely forbidden. 

'There, all alone in the cave, 
Teddy yielded to temptation. He 
took the three delightful pink- 
flowered boxes and, obeying a 
strange and selfish impulse, hid 
them deep under some sand, 
scooping up the golden grains with 
his hands. He buried them in a 
corner of the cave, meaning to 
fetch them out and gobble the bis¬ 
cuits up when he was alone. He was 
afraid he heard the others coining— 
and blushed scarlet. 

But the others weren’t thinking 
about tea. Strolling at the very 
edge of the pebbly loch while the 
Sun still shone warmly, the desire 
to paddle in it was too great to be 
resisted. They sat down and took 
off shoes and stockings, all except 
John, who wandered about and 
threw pebbles into the little waves. 
And so it came to pass that Uncle 
Bluster had been away for more 
than an hour when they went to 
look for him in the cave. 

Mr. Brackley was not there. 
But he had been busy, for there 
was a great pile of rugs by the 
hamper, and also a stack of some 
stiff, hard things which, when un¬ 
rolled, proved to be waterproof 
sheets. Teddy had been too quick 
in his greedy search to notice them. 

“The sort of thing Daddy has when 
he’s camping,” said Hilary. “ Very 
important a waterproof sheet 1 ’’ 

1 “ How very funny ! ” exclaimed 

Rafe. " Looks as if we might 
have to spend the night here. 
Lost at Lithranmore. If we do 
stay remember that I am king of 
the island.” ■"... 

“ Hurry, up! Let’s open this 
basket ! ” cried Teddy. 

It was a wonderful hamper. 
There was a kettle inside, with a 
spirit-stand, a bottle marked clearly 
methylated spirit, a box of matches, 
and a packet of candles. Then 
there was a very big bottle of milk. 

“ There are lots of terns nesting 
in the hollows of the fairy island. 
Did you notice ? We might swim 
across to fetch some terns’ eggs,” 
remarked Monica Mildred, who was 
busily unpacking the hamper. 

“ Here are enamel cups, eight 
Why eight ? Oh, one for Uncle 
Bluster, I expect. Now, then, this 
jiapkin full of things, potted meat 
sandwiches—such a lot 1 Here are 
three thermos flasks. - Let’s hope 
they’re full of* tea'. Don’t touch 
them, Corinne.” • ... 

But Corinne had already snatched 
up one of the flasks. Finding it 
quite a dull thing, the little girl, 
tired and excited, having missed 
her midday sleep, threw the ther¬ 
mos petulantly down. It hit on a 
splintered rock, broke,’and floods of 
golden brown tea* flowed e-at; 


" Oh, Baby ! ■" said John reproach¬ 
fully. He was on his knees on the 
sand, distributing sandwiches. “ If 
We were on a desert island that 
would be a serious loss.” 

Corinne did not know what a 
desert island was. She began to 
howl. She screwed up' her small, 
wide face and. shut her blue eyes. 

” Oh, don’t, darling ! ” called out 
Monica Mildred. “ Here, my pet! ” 
and, seizing a bun coated delectably 
with sugar, she jammed it into 
Corinne’s open mouth. Corinne 
blinked, and began to eat. 

" Now, boys, you, Rafe, and 
Teddy, open the other thermoses 
carefully and pour out tea. I 
say, here’s jam—three large pots. 
Why ever did he send so much ? 
Read the labels, Teddy,” com¬ 
manded Monica Mildred. 

“ Strawberry, raspberry jelly, and 
greengage,” announced Teddy. 

" And here are knives;' and 
here’s a tin of biscuits. And what 
is this enormously heavy weight ? ” 
Monica Mildred unwrapped a large 
plum cake. 

Rafe was setting it all out; he 
had found some big enamel plates. 

“Now, don’t grab and snatch, 
everybody I ” he cried. “ I’m King 
of the Castle, and you’re all dirty 
rascals.” 

" I’m Queen,” said Monica Mil¬ 
dred briefly. " Don’t be stupid, 
Hilary, and fight with Corinne,” 
for Hilary was now tugging at a 
long roll of bread that Corinne had 
snatched at, though she was still 
busy with the .bun. 

“ If we were really wrecked I’d 
make all sorts of rules,” said King 
Rafe. “ We’d have a Camp Council." 

“ I suppose Uncle Bluster’s gone 
to that other island and will call 
for us presently. We shall be very 
late , home,” said John cheerfully. 

Tea was really lovely. There 
was plenty of room in the cave, 
with its dry floor of golden sand 
and wonderful cavern walls. When 
washing-up time came theysolemnly 
set their kettle on the stand and 
poured methylated spirit into the 
container, and only at the last 
minute realised that they had no 
fresh water to boil. It was a salt¬ 
water* loch, you see. So they 
used two clean dishcloths which 
they found at the bottom of the 
basket, and rubbed the cups clean 
with sand. 

John was very good at packing. 
He and Rafe packed the hamper 
tidily, all but the plates and cups, 
which Monica Mildred got into 
such a rage about. Then Corinne 
began to yawn, and as it was now 
about six o’clock Monica Mildred 
spread out one of the waterproof 
sheets, made her lie down, and 
tucked her up in a'rug. 

John, Teddy, and Hilary now 
went off for a stroll; Alastair went 
in the other direction; and Rafe 
and Monica Mildred stationed 
themselves on a comfortable smooth 
boulder some little way from the 
cave to watch for the return of 
Uncle Bluster’s boat. 

Perhaps it was because she had 
been awake so early that morning 
that Monica Mildred fell asleep. 

Rafe got up and left her by and 
by, and went to find the others. : It 
was about half-past seven when 
he discovered them, and evening 
had come ; the lights on the sea, 
the rosy clouds of the West, were 
beautiful. Rafe was a little chilly, 
a little disturbed, and spoke to 
Teddy and John, whonf he found j 
' furiously arguing about cricket 
averages by the loch, quite sharply. 

“ Where is Hilary ? " he said. 

• “ He’s gone off in a rage," said 
John. “We had an argument 
about Mead and, Hendren. He 
didn’t like it, and said he wasn’t 
coming ■ near us again, and you 
were to whistle three' times when 
Uncle Bluster’s boat hove in sight. 

I say, I’d like some supper. Has 
Uncle Bluster really arrived ?.". - 

“No,", said Rafe; “but I’ll 
call Hilary,” and he took his whistle 


from his pocket and blew it three 
times-piercingly. - • - 

The evening wore on, and it 
was not till twilight darkened 
into night and the Moon rose that 
they realised Uncle Bluster might 
not be coming and they were 
hungry and sleepy. Monica came 
to meet them. She had no idea 
where Hilary could be.’ 

Then, indeed,.was the torch a joy; 
and candles were set about the cave, 
though the moonlight became ever 
stronger. 

“ We must sleep here,” said 
Rafe at last, after they had rum¬ 
maged in the hamper, and had 
devoured more sandwiches and 
drunk some milk. 

“ But where’s Hilary ? ” 

" He may be sleeping in the 
hermit’s cottage, wherever that 
may be,” suggested John. 

Monica Mildred said quickly : 
" If we do stay the night bags I 
this cave for the Hewart family ! 


CHAPTER 7 

Danger! 


LIave you ever been excited, then 
* * happy, then thrilled again, 
then cross, then happy, then afraid)? 

In such a jumble of feelings as 
came over the little group of four 
boys and one girl on Rafe’s desert 
island that evening there began to 
be room for a little fear. Alastair 
told them in a low, monotonous 
voice an ancient legend of a magic 
whistle that old Cuchillin of Skye 
wore round his neck; how, in a 
Ross shire cave, a stranger found 
it and blew it twice and nearly 
turned the rocks into men ! They 
were prisoners, only waiting a 
third blow for freedom. 

It is all very well to read and. 
dream over Robinson Crusoe and 
Coral Island in your own comfort¬ 
able home, or in your own safe 
garden on a summer afternoon, 
but when you have strained your 
eyes in looking at. grey rippling 
waves which ripple on for miles to 
a shipless horizon ; when you have 
been starting up every moment or 
an hour or so, expecting to see a 
little lost boy appear over the rocks, 
your nerves get rather tired. 

The children had left the cave 
and were pacing up and down the 
sands, till at last they grew too 
sleepy to go on. 

“ Look here, we can all sleep in 
that cave,” said Rafe firmly. 

“I bagged it,” said Monica 
Mildred fiercely. "You’ll wake 
Corinne. J You're not to go in. 
Only Hewarts ! 

" I have as much right as you I ” 

“ My dear boy, there are dozens 
of caves to choose from. Why, 
there’s one just there.” . 

“ Don’t you see the tide has come 
in ? How could I get round with¬ 
out a boat ? If we really are de¬ 
serted we must have a boat. 
Where is the hermit’s boat ? ", 


THE SECRET OF 
THE YELLOW ROBE 

by 

Colonel P. T. 
Etherton 

Perhaps there is no greater 
living authority on the 
China of today and. the 
China of yesterday than 
Colonel P. T. Etherton, 
whose recent book “ China, 
the Facts" has been so 
much talked about. 
Colonel Etherton has 
written a thrilling story 
for boys, which begins 
in this week’s "Chums.” 
Begin reading it today. 
You will find on the 
bookstalls “ Chums ” the 
best paper for manly boys 
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“We haven’t examined that 
wreck yet,” said Teddy. We 
could do that tonight.” 

“ Don’t upset Monica,” said John 
in Rafe’s ear. “ She’s awful if she’s 
really fussed. Let ns have the cave.” 

“ If I’m cold I shall raid it with 
Teddy in the night,” said Rafe. 

His heart ached with anxiety 
for his twin brother. Could 
Hilary have fallen into the loch ? 
Why did he not come at the sum¬ 
mons of the whistle ? He ought to 
have understood ; he thought he 
would blow once more. 

But the whistle had gone ! 

“ I took the whistle from your 
pocket when you weren’t looking,” 
announced Monica Mildred, coming 
out of the cave with three ground- 
sheets and three rugs. “ I knew 
you’d blow and wake Corinne, and 
then I should have a frightful 
night with her.” 

“ If I want to I’ll come into your 
beastly cave and fetch my whistle 
in the night,” said poor Rafe. He 
was thoroughly overdone. It was 
not often that Rafe was rude; he 
had been taught by his father that 
it was a sign of weakness to lose his 
temper, and he rarely did. But 
what with the strangeness of the 
moonlight on the waves, and the 
fact that Hilary was missing, and 
that there was something mysteri¬ 
ous about it all, and that he was, 
oh ! so weary, he really did speak 
very rudely. 

“ You shall never come into this 
cave. We’ll barricade it rather and 
fight to the last ! cried Monica 
Mildred. 

So the Hewarts retired, growling, 
into the cave, and John said he 
thought he would sleep right up 
at the end, which they hadn’t 
explored. So they settled down, 
thankful for the sheets and rugs. 

• Monica woke about two o’clock, 
stirred, and sat up with a cry, 
“ Where am I ? ” 

There was a rush and a flutter of 
many wings round her face. What 
was flying so near ? She screamed, 
and that woke John. There was a 
little colony of rock pigeons roost¬ 
ing on the .ledges, and they were 
scared by the unusual sound. 

It was a bad moment for Monica. 
One of the frightened birds banged 
in her face, but when she had 
blinked away the heavy mists of 
sleep from her eyes she saw John 
shooing and chasing the birds away. 

“ It’s only some rock pigeons. 
Why did you disturb them ? ” said 
John angrily. 

" Oh, what a pity !” said Monica, 
staggering to her feet. “ The 
darlings! I didn’t understand. 
Let them stay. Oh, John, how 
uncomfortable it is to go to sleep 
with your clothes on, isn’t it ? ” 

“ I say, do you mind my coming 
in to sleep in the cave ? ” said a 
humble voice at the door ; and Rafe 
peeped 'in. “ I’ve got jolly stiff 
coiled up by the boulder.” 

“ No. Go out 1 Don’t dare to 
come in here. Don’t dare to doubt 
a Hewart’s word,” was the fierce 
reply; and Monica Mildred, very 
dazed and dishevelled, advanced 
threateningly. 

, “ How absurd you are,” said Rafe, 
seeing that it was of no use coming 
tofisticuffs with a girl. “John, you’d 
let me in ? ” 

"I would, but if Monica——” 
hesitated John. 

It was a funny sight, all standing 
there in the moonlight, with faces 
grimed from a long day out of doors. 
Outside, on the beach, sensibly 
stretched flat on his ground-sheet, 
’Teddy Longdale was snoring. ’ 

“I won’t have Rafe,” cried 
Monica. 

The game was .lost. Rafs went 
back to the boulder. , - . • : 

But first he said, “ I'll remember 
this, and' .Be ’sure -I’ll -‘have, my 
revenge on the Hewart family ! " 

And they all forgot then, in the 
-sleepiness of the weird hour, that 
Hilary had not returned. 

Totvard .dawn Rafe started up. 
“We must get. home today,” 1 lie 
thought, “ or the tiger cub will kill 
my cat. And nobody will feed 
Ruffles; Ah Sing won’t remember. 
I’m sorry, but I’ll have.to go back.” 

“ Danger 1 " said Alastair’s voice 
in his ear. “ Danger I ” 
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Tales Before Bedtime 

Apples 

Deter climbed up the steep 
* little stairs which led to 
the apple-room and there, as 
he expected, he found Mother. 
She was on her knees, sorting 
out the rosy, yellow, russet- 
brown, and green fruit. 

“Can I help?” the little 
boy asked, and his mother 
looked at him thoughtfully. 

~ “Yes,’’sheanswered. “Look! 
you can sort out all the big ones 
from this pile, and all those 
which are as small as or smaller 
than this one,” and she held 
up a little rosy-cheeked beauty, 

“ shall be your very own, and 
you can lay them on the bot¬ 
tom shelf.” * 

Peter set to work, and he went 
on and on until the bottom 
shelf was full of little round 
apples. He felt quite proud of 
them, but when his mother 
saw that he was tired she told 
him to run away. 

Peter wandered through the 
farm, and soon-he came to. the 
high road. - 

Just at the comer a: tired- 
looking woman and a pale 
little boy were sitting. 

“ You couldn’t telLus where 
we could get a drink, could x 
you ? ” the woman asked. 
“Why, yes,” Peter answered. 
He took the woman and 
little boy back to the farm, 
and when he was once more 
in the attic, telling his mother 
about them, he caught sight of 
the bottom shelf. 

“Mother!”' he cried, “I 
will give them my apples ! ” 
And so, while the woman and 
little boy were drinking milk* , 
and eating cake, the apples 
were put into a little sack. 

“ It will be heavy,” he said ; 
but his mother answered-that 
it would not matter because the 
woman and boy were going to 
ride to town in the milk cart. 



Peter set to work 


They carried the apples 
down; and when Peter gave 
them away he said, “ Please 
let your little boy have the 
very small ones for his own, 
but you can sell the others.” 

: “ Thank you ! ” the woman 
answered. “ We shall get three¬ 
pence, a pound for them.” 

And when the cart left the 
farm, the little town boy had 
the whip in one hand and an 
apple in the other; he was 
smiling as if he were as happy 
as a king. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Puzzle Word 

J am a word of ten letters: 

My 7,8 ,10 is a valuable metal. 

My 5, 4 , 7 , 8 , 9 , 10 is a medicine. 
My 5, 4 , 10, 2 is by itself. 

My 5 , 9, l, 2 is knowledge. 

My 10, 9 , 7, 2 is a marginal com¬ 
ment. 

My 7, 4 , 10 , 2 is a modulation of 
sound. 

My 7, 9, 10 is a weight. 

Mv 10 , 4 , 7 and my 10 , 9 are 
negatives. ■ 

My 4 , 10 is a preposition. 

My 1, 6, 5 , 2 is a regulation. 

My l, 6, 7 is a furrow. 

My 3 , 2, 10 , 7 is an opening. 

What am 1 ? Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Sheathbill 


The Sheathbill, a near relative of the 
gull, is about the size of a very large 
pigeon, and, with the exception of its 
black bill and pink-coloured legs, 
is pure white. It utters a harsh note 
and feeds to a great extent on mol¬ 
luscs and seaweed. The two or 
three species inhabit the Falkland 
Islands, the Strait of Magellan, the 
Crozet group of islands, and Kerguelen 
Island, in the Indian Ocean. 

A Shadow Picture 

With the aid of a light we can make 
an amusing shadow of a clown 
on the wall by holding our hands as 



shown in this picture. By moving 
the fingers various expressions can be 
given to the clown’s face. 


An Enigma 

T am a boon to distant friends, 
The Earth I oft bestride; 

On me the builder’s man depends 
To hang his portals wide ; 

A warning notice I may hold 
For travellers who are too bold. 

Answer next week 


Changeling 
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Change the word Rain into Pool with only 
five intervening links, altering one letter at 
a time, and snaking a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

Answer next week 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 



X"E last of the martins are seen 
before leav¬ 
ing for the winter. 

The yellow-ham¬ 
mer s Beginning 
to sing again. 

Gulls are now 
flying inland. The 
dogwood is turn¬ 
ing red. The lime 

Kav/i^Thl Looking South 
leases of The ’.30 a.m., Oct. 19 
Lombardy poplar, Virginia creeper, 
and honeysuckle are falling. 


A Buried Fable 

You’ll find me in cattle but not in 
sheep, 

You’ll find me in hilly but not in 
steep, 

You’ll find me in burden but not in 
load, 

You’ll find me in custom but not in 
mode, 

You’ll find me in sorrow but not in 
grief, 

You’ll find me in concise but not in 
brief. 

You’ll find me in fiddle but not in 
string, 

You’ll find me in whisper but not in 
sing, 

You’ll find me in season but not in 
time,' 

You’ll find me in blooming but not in 
prime, 

You’ll fmd me in jester but not in 
knave, 

Whole, I’m a fable by Aesop, the Slave. 

Answer next week 


1 


2 


4 


A Picture Puzzle 



Tind the names of the objects 
shown here, and then by taking 
one letter from each word make the 
names of (1) a wading bird, (2) a 
swimming bird, (3) a singing bird. 

Answer next week 


5 


6 


7 


Do You Live at Leominster ? 

The word is spelled in almost the 
same way in Domesday Book, 
Leominstre, and it probably means 
the minster or church of Leof or 
Leofric. Who this person was is not 
certain, but he may have been the 
West Mercian earl of that name who 8 
was the husband of Lady Godiva. “ 
The town of Leominster no doubt 
grew up round the church from which 
it took its name. 


How the Volt Got Its Name 


The volt, the unit of electro-motive 
force, is named after Alessandro 
Volta, the great Italian scientist, who 8 
made many discoveries, and invented — 
a new electric battery. The centenary 
of Volta’s death was observed recently 
at Como, where he was bom in 1745 
and died in 1827. A volt is such a force 
as would carry one ampere of current 
against one ohm resistance. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


12 


Jacko Looks Silly 

M rs Jacko was very fond of gardening, but when there was 
digging to be done she always got in a man to do the 
job. His name was Bodger, and Jarko wasn’t at all keen on him. 

Bodger certainly returned the compliment; he simply de¬ 
tested Jacko. And he had very good reason, for the young 
rascal played so many tricks on him that poor Bodger never 
knew what was going to happen next. 

" T can’t do my best here, ma’am,” he told Mrs. Jacko one 
day. “ There’s my spade been hidden this morning, and yester¬ 
day it was something else. I’d be very pleased, ma’am, if you 
would kindly ask the young gentleman to leave my tools alone.” 

“ I’ve told him over and over again,” said Mrs. Jacko 
wearily, “ but it doesn’t seem to make any impression on him.” 
“Ah! Perhaps a touch of the stick would,” said Bodger 



meaningly. “ If I may be so bold as to make the suggestion, 
ma’am, I don’t think you’re half strict enough with him.” 

Unfortunately Jacko heard everything that was said, and, 
needless to say, that didn’t make him any keener on Bodger. 

“ A touch of the stick indeed! ” he said with a grin. And 
he went leaping over the flower-beds just to show that he was 
going to do exactly as he liked ! 

Bodger scowled at him, and told Mrs. Jacko that the garden 
would be ruined. He was really a very disagreeable sort of 
man, and it was his own fault that Jacko plagued the life out of 
him. But he was a very good gardener and Mrs. Jacko was 
anxious to keep on the right side of him. 

“ Never mind, Bodger,” she said soothingly. “ Come round 
to the kitchen door in half an hour’s time and I will give you a 
cup of tea.” 

Bodger brightened up wonderfully at that. And so did Jacko, 
though he hadn't been offered a cup of tea. But he seemed to 
have had some bright idea, for he immediately rushed indoors, 
and for the next half hour Bodger had a little peace. 

Mrs.. Jacko was as good as her word. She was a bit surprised 
to find Jacko in the kitchen, though, and he hung round her 
while she made the tea and didn’t seem to want to go out in 
the garden again. 

At last everything was ready. Mrs. Jacko told Jacko to 
go to the back door and call Bodger. 

“ Er—let him come when he’s ready,” said Jacko, looking 
rather sheepish. 

“ Do you hear what I say ? ” said Mrs. Jacko angrily. “ Call 
Bodger at once, or I shall fetch the cane.” 

Jacko fumbled at the window, but the catch had stuck and 
he couldn’t undo it. 

“ Go to the door," said Mrs. Jacko. “ Whatever are you 
thinking about ? ” 

She very soon knew what Jacko was thinking about.. He had 
arranged a fine booby-trap for Bodger, and when at last Mrs. 
Jacko forced him unwillingly to the door down came a whole 
jug of water over his own head. He did, look silly ! 

Proverbs About Truth 

Truths and roses have thorns 
about them. 

Truth will sometimes break out 
unlooked for. 

Truth seeks no comers. 

Truth never grows old. 

Truth may be blamed but shall 
not be shamed. 

Truth lies at the bottom of a well. 

Truth is truth though spoken by 
ap enemy. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. 

Speak truth and shame the devil. 

Oil and truth will get uppermost 
at last. 


A Misleading Name 

JJriar pipes are not made from 
briar wood. The name has 
come from bruyere, which is the French 
name for the white Mediterranean 
heather root 


Ici On Parle Franeals 



Lalonrchette Leplancher Lerenard 
La fourchette sert & remuer Ie sol 


Mettra-t-on un tapis sur le plancher ? 
Le renard a la queue trts touffue 


DF MERRYMAN 

A Kindly Hint 

pAiR American Visitor (to the 
vicar who has shown her round 
his country church): Yes, it’s very 
pretty, but if there were a clock, now, 
fitted in the tower it w'ould be useful 
as well as ornamental. 

Not So Bad As It Sounded 

\\7ell, Monsieur, had good sport ? 

Alas 1 tit? friend, very sad 
sport . I have ,shot three beautiful 
misses / 

(He only meant that he had missed 
three beautiful shots.) 

Wild Wireless 

Yn owl who had hooted all night 
Left the mice in a terrible fright. 
When she went to her bed. 

“ That’s a broadcast,” they said, 

“ Which no rodent could hear with 
delight! ” 

Weight of Evidence 

Magistrate (severely): The evi¬ 
dence shows that you threw a 
stone at this man. 

Prisoner (with satisfaction): And 
the look of him shows more than that. 
It shows that 1 hit him ! 

What Did She Mean ? 

Talkative Professor: By Jingo, I’m 
so hungry I can’t talk! 
Kind-Hearted Hostess: I’m so glad 


A Regular Hermit 



with 


The conger and the dab. 

The herring’s rather chummy, too: 
Not so’s the hermit crab. 

He doesn’t mix with other fish, 

His shell he’ll never leave; 

And as for visitors, you see 
The welcome they receive ! ” 

The Needed Adverb 

J hear you dined with the Browns 
in their new home the other day. 
What was it like ? 

Oh, pretty fiat. I mean — er—very 
pretty flat. 

The Last Straw 

JJE had been sitting there for hours 
and the fish would not bite. He 
was annoyed, too, by a small nurse¬ 
maid with a child who stood eagerly 
watching him. So he began slowly 
to prepare for the return home. 

The Nursemaid (in deep disap¬ 
pointment) : Oh, sir, do please let 
baby see you catch a fish! 

Quite Ready to Oblige 

J suppose there’s no ptomaine in 
this pie, waiter ? 

I’m afraid not, sir. We never put 

that in unless specially ordered ! 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


Cross Word Puzzle 

A Word Square 


FISH 
IDEA 
SEAL 
HALE 
Beheaded Word 
Strap, trap, rap. 
A Biddle in Rhyme 

Chess-board. 

A Transposition 

Ridge, dirge. 
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A Hidden Proverb 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

Who Was He? 

The Great Quiet Man was John Locke 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, tiie monthly the whole world loves. • My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the wdrld. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, .is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14$. a year• Canada, 13s. 6 d. See below. 


LAST OF WESLEY’S TREE • SCARECROWS • £1,000,000 TOWN HALL 



Historic Tree Blown Down—The ash tree at Wlnchelsea, Sussex, under which John Wesley 
preached his last open-air sermon in 1790 was blown down in a recent gale. See page 2 


Feeding a Condor—An American naturalist who has been studying the wild life of California 
succeeded in making friends with a condor, and here he is seen feeding the giant bird 




The Bank of England—This is not a picture of a box of Catherine wheels and other fireworks, 
as might appear at first sight, but a view of the reconstruction work at the Bank of England 
as seen from the high roof of an adjoining building. The work will take five years to finish 


World’s Largest Town Hall—Here we see the design for the extension of Manchester Town 
Hall with which Mr, Vincent Harris r a London architect, won in the competition for a £1000 
prize. The new Town Hall, which is to cost a million pounds, will be the largest in the world 


A Scarecrow Competition—At the village of Dunkirk, in Kent, 
a competition was held recently for scarecrows made by child¬ 
ren. This picture shows the scarecrows ready for the judges 


A Sun Bath at the Zoo—This orang-utan’s keeper at the 
London Zoo took him for a ride round the gardens in'a 
bathchalr so that he might enjoy the air and sunshine 


Old and Young Japan—In Japan children occasionally hold 
parties in honour of old people. Here we see an old lady of 97 
who has arrived at one of these parties in a perambulator 


Welcome Visitors to London—These little Siamese cats 
peepliig out of a basket have |ust arrived at a cat show in 
London. They seem glad that the railway journey is over 


A Basketful of Puppies—-These restless puppies are ail anxious 
to get out of their basket, but they are so young that only 
one of them has had the strength to climb over the edge 
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THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF MY MAGAZINE IS NOW READY EVERYWHERE 
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